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ARTICLES 


Soviet Dialectical Materialism in Transition 
C. OLGIN 


The first comprehensive work on dialectical and historical materialism 
produced in the post-Stalin era, Foundations of Marxist Philosophy,’ whose 
appearance was noted in the article dealing with the campaign of reconstruction 
of Communist ideology in the January 1959 issue of this journal,* is now available 
in the West. Lacking the official seal of approval of the First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party (Khrushchev is only cited twice in the section on 
dialectical materialism) and of the senior Party organ, Kommunist, the Foundations 
of \larxist Philosophy obviously does not possess the canonical authority of the 
famous Part II of Chapter 4 of Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the Soviet Com- 
muvist Party which for almost two decades remained the unquestionable and 
unquestioned foundation of every Soviet philosophical work. Nevertheless, as a 
basis for the revised curriculum of Communist ideology in all higher educational 
institutions and Party seminars, backed by the official recommendation of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the present textbook, the product of a group 
of prominent theoreticians working under the general editorship of Professor 
F. \’. Konstantinov, certainly deserves attention, particularly if we consider the 
circumstances of its publication. 

The decline of Communist ideology in the closing years of the Stalin era was 
an open secret long before Minister of Education of the USSR Kairov officially 
put an end to the myth of the “monolithic strength” of Soviet Marxism with his 
jeremiads at the Twentieth Party Congress. Lamenting the apathy of students 
toward the subject of dialectical materialism, Kairov spoke of the resultant 


' Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii (Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, 688 pp. 
* Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1959), p. 15. The book in question is cited as The Philosophical Basis 
of < larxism. 





vacuum in ideology which in turn was responsible for the spread of “idealist 
aberrations,” for the infiltration of “bourgeois” philosophies, and for the growth 
of religious tendencies or plain superstition. The ideological front, said the 
minister, repeating almost word for word Zhdanov’s accusations at the 1947 
“philosophical discussion,” had ceased to be a fighting one. This time, however, 
with the unanimous approval of the “workers of the ideological front led by 
representatives of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR,” the blame was put where it, at least in part, belonged: on the elevation of 
Stalin to a position of ideological infallibility and on the sycophantism of those 
who had lived and prospered by his favor. In point of fact the attack on Stalin’s 
followers and indirectly on Stalin’s infallibility had been launched a year or two 
earlier, with the sharp criticism of Professor Aleksandrov’s Dialectical Material- 
ism,® the last authorized textbook on philosophy preceding the present one, 
By 1955 the criticism had turned into an open condemnation of Professor Alek- 
sandrov’s activities in his capacity as director of the Institute of Philosophy, and 
of his closest collaborators. Shortly after, at the peremptory request of the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences, the Institute produced a 4-year program 
for work on the reconstruction of dialectical and historical materialism. The same 
Congress which applauded Khrushchev’s condemnation of his dead master also 
gave the Party’s official blessing to the Institute’s proposals. Launched under the 
twin slogans of “Eradication of the Personality Cult” and “Creative Develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism,” the Institute’s program of work, officially un- 
interrupted by any outside interference, thus reached its scheduled date of 
completion. 


Apparently nothing now stood in the way of expressing the results of the 
Institute’s labors in textbook form; but only apparently. The central theme of the 
Institute’s program was the integration of the newest scientific theories in physics 
and mathematics and Lenin’s late philosophical thoughts with the basic posits of 
Soviet Marxism. Both the new scientific theories and Lenin’s late philosophical 
thoughts had virtually been excluded from all the Stalinist versions of dialectical 
materialism. Their inclusion logically necessitated a revision of Marxist dialectics 
as codified by Stalin in the Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Partj 
as well as of Lenin’s earlier concepts contained in his Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, upon which Stalin had based his own definitions of “objective reality.” 
At the time of the drafting of the program Khrushchev and his followers, then 
preparing their iconoclastic attack on Stalin and Stalinism, could hardly have 
objected to such a revision, even if they had gone into all the philosophical and 
scientific points involved, which is unlikely. The attitude of the victorious group 
to any overt revision, however, changed radically as soon as it became apparent 
that the destruction of the Stalin myth had revived throughout the Communist 
bloc a dangerous tendency, traditionally known as “revisionism,” to question 
the hard political core of Marxism-Leninism, namely the doctrine of a tightly 
organized party dominating the people and controlling the activities of the 


3 G. F. Aleksandrov (ed.), Dialektichesky materializm (Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1954. 
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individual within and without the party ranks. Revision of Communist ideology 
was permissible provided this hard core of Lenin’s teaching, adopted by Stalin, 
remained inviolate. The question of whether or not this was philosophically 
possible apparently concerned the political leaders less than the necessity of 
suppressing without delay the spiritual stirring among the Communist intelli- 
gentsia which, added to the economic dissatisfaction of the masses, was threaten- 
ing the foundations of Communist power. 

Within a year of the iconoclastic Twentieth Party Congress, official voices in 
high places began to be raised against the excessive zeal of the de-Stalinizers, who 
were warned against the dangers of slipping into “revisionism.” Gathering 
momentum the antirevisionist movement quickly culminated in the declaration 
of the Moscow Congress of World Communist and Workers’ Parties in November 
1957. Proclaiming the indissoluble ideological unity of the Communist world 
under the spiritual leadership of the Soviet Communist Party and on the basis 
of a uniform dialectical materialism, the delegates, with the sole exception of 
the heretical Yugoslavs, unanimously branded “revisionism” in any form as 
Communism’s worst internal enemy and called upon the faithful to fight it with 
all means available. In art, literature, and the humanities, including the reinter- 
pretation of historical materialism (which is excluded from the present review), 
the antirevisionist movement has already resulted in an attempt to impose 
strictures reminiscent of the Stalin era. 

As regards the Institute of Philosophy’s work on dialectical materialism the 
position is less clear. No overt attack has yet been made on the program as such 
and reports, discussions, and criticisms recorded in the Institute’s official organ 
Voprosy filosofii continue to show a degree of freedom, a generally undogmatic 
approach, unknown in Stalin’s time. Yet it is evident that the call to anti- 
revisionism is finding a ready echo among many dialecticians, including some of 
the contributors to Foundations of Marxist Philosophy. The bland declaration that 
assertions that Communist ideology became ossified in the last decade are libelous 
inventions of revisionists or the statement that Stalin had contributed greatly to 
Communist ideology* must not, of course, be taken as proof that the present 
textbook is merely another rehash of Stalin’s Short Course dogmatics. The In- 
stitute’s program was developed in answer to the urgent need of reviving Com- 
munist ideology that could not be ignored. But it is evident that the collective of 
theoreticians responsible for Foundations of Marxist Philosophy have not exploited, 
or have not been allowed to exploit, to the full the results of the Institute’s 
labors. Asa result the approach in the textbook to some basic questions of Com- 
munist philosophy differs considerably from the often sharply unorthodox views 
expressed in the records of the Institute’s work appearing in Voprosy filosofii. 
The group of scholars cooperating in the work of ideological reconstruction, 
together with some theoreticians, usually logicians or ex-logicians, seems well 
on the way to reshaping Soviet philosophy into a system substantially free from 
pseudoscientific dogma, but no less substantially differing from dialectical mate- 
tialism as we have known it up to now. The textbook, on the other hand, while 


‘ Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 110. 





swinging away in some respects from Stalinist interpretations, is still orthodox 
by Marxist standards and still in parts burdened both with dogma and pseudo- 
science. 

Both these aspects of the progress of work on ideological reconstruction must 
be taken into consideration when estimating the present position on the ideologi- 
cal front and the likely direction of future developments. The textbook mus: for 
the present undoubtedly be accepted as representing the chief instrument of 
ideological education. But it is unlikely that the unorthodox views of prominent 
scholars and their backers among the theoreticians will even now pass entirely 
unnoticed by pedagogues, some of whom, such as Professor Beletsky, have openly 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the limited changes brought in since Stalin’s 
dethronement,® or »y philosophically minded students. Accordingly, while 
concentrating upon the textbook itself, in cases in which its authors fail to take 
note of or to argue against the views of scholars and theoreticians of note as 
reflected in loprosy filosofii or in Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science, 
ati important publication of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, prepared in 
connection with the program of ideological reconstruction, we shall call attention 
to such views. 

Before going on to a systematic examination of the component parts of 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy it must at once be said that, in terms of 
language, of logical construction, in reduction of dogmatic assertions, par- 
ticularly when engaging in polemics against rival philosophies, the new 
textbook marks a definite and significant advance over all Stalinist versions, 
including its immediate predecessor, Aleksandrov’s superficially de-Stalinized 
Dialectical Materialism. As regards form, at least, neither antirevisionism nor 
the essential conservatism of the accredited theoreticians have stood in the 
way of eliminating the last vestiges of pro/etkult and of Stalin’s primitiv- 
izations. In the opening statement itself, in which the authors express the hope 
that their work “will prove of benefit to the wide circle of our intelligentsia, 
to the Party and government active, to all who are interested in questions of a 
scientific world outlook,”? a form of statement current before the war but not 
favored in the postwar Stalin era, a definite change is sensed; and this intention 
to appeal to an intellectual audience is manifest throughout the book. Dialec- 
tical materialism, it is true, remains the philosophy of the most advanced, the 
most revolutionary class, the proletariat, or rather of its vanguard, the Communist 
Party and the Party still claims an absolute monopoly in translating this philosophy 
into practical policy, but care is taken to present these two cardinal points as 
unobtrusively as possible. In Aleksandrov’s Dialectical Materialism, following 
the practice established by Stalin, every chapter was concluded by a section en- 
titled “The significance of... (for example, the law of changes of quantit) 
leading to changes of quality)... in the theory and practice of the Communist 


5 VL oprosy filosofii, No. 7 (1957), pp. 14—27. 

® Dialektichesky materializm i estestvoznanie (Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science), Mos« 
1957, p. 353. 

7 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Party.” In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, after a few paragraphs of the intro- 
duction covering this point, the approach is more subtle, less direct. There is 
in tact no doubt that in spite of the limitations imposed by the antirevisionist 
scare, post-Stalin dialectical materialism is being groomed for the role of a phi- 
losophy acceptable to the intelligentsia generally, whether in the East or West, 
and particularly to the technical intelligentsia and scientists. 

his intention finds its strongest expression in the introduction and in the 
considerably enlarged historical section which comprises 50 pages instead of the 
ten pages of its predecessor. Not only is every great school of Ancient and Re- 
naissance philosophy which by any stretch of the imagination can be considered 
“m iterialistic,” including also such doubtful figures as Aristotle and Spinoza, 
examined in some detail and treated with veneration, but even Plato is given his 
duc for his contribution to dialectics. The treatment of pre-Marxist idealists 
generally is markedly different from that accorded them in the Stalinist version 
where they are branded wholesale as accomplices of reaction, a term which, 
against all pronouncements of the classics of Marxism, was extended to Kant and 
even to Hegel. In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy the German classics are fully 
rehibilitated and Hegel given a position if anything more important than that as- 
signed to him by Lenin in his Three Sources of Marxism. This changed attitude 
to idealism is reflected in the recommendation as to the treatment to be accorded 
members of the non-Communist intelligentsia generally and non-Communist 
scientists in particular who, “from a limited outlook or social tradition,” hold 
idealistic views. While maintaining an uncompromising attitude on all ideological 
matters, Marxists are advised not to ostracize their ideological opponents, but 
on the contrary to try to draw them into the common struggle for socialism and 
democracy.’ In particular it is now considered wrong to minimize or reject the 
achievements of bourgeois scientists because of the idealistic interpretations to 
which they may have been subjected. True to Leninist principles, Marxists must 
not repeat this error of the “‘sectarians,”’ i.e., Stalinists; they must on the contrary 
extract everything useful from truly scientific theories regardless of their bour- 
geois origin. All the more reason therefore to fight tooth and nail modern 
“idealistic” philosophies (the name under which Soviet theoreticians still lump 
together the most disparate schools such as Existentialism, Pragmatism, and 
even Logical Positivism), which “batten on the real achievements of bourgeois 
science.”*® Accordingly, throughout the pages of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy 
the good fight is carried on and, it must be admitted, far more convincingly than 
in any of the Stalinist works, whose authors relied almost entirely on dogmatics 
spiced with objurgations. 

In making a renewed appeal to the intelligentsia by the more liberal treatment 
ot pre-Marxist philosophies in the historical section of the introduction, the 
authors of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy were merely following an old Marxist- 
Leninist tradition broken by Stalin after the war. As a model upon which to 
shape their arguments they had a wide choice of approved works, including 


‘ Ibid., p. 36. 
’ Ibid. 





those of the recently rehabilitated Plekhanov. But in the first chapter of the main 
body of the book, Part I, Chapter 4, which deals with the Marxist “substrative” 
categories of “matter in motion,” space, and time, where exact science and 
materialistic philosophy meet, the theoreticians were facing a task of a very 
different character. Detachment from science was one of the main charges ley- 
eled against the Stalinists who headed the Institute of Philosophy at the time, 
immediately after the Twentieth Party Congress, when baiting Stalinists was in 
fashion. It is indisputable that Stalin and his followers contributed to this de- 
tachment, but the rift between dialectical materialism and exact science had 
existed long before Stalin was made leader of both and is of longer standing than 
Marxists, Eastern or Western, care to admit. One of the reproaches directed 
against Stalin’s Short Course version of dialectical materialism and the works of 
his numerous imitators was that the dialectical laws of the changing material 
world were enunciated before defining the nature of the subject of this change. 
The further and more pertinent reproach that neither Stalin nor his imitators 
ever provided scientifically or philosophically adequate definitions of “matter 
in motion,” space, and time, or of their relation to each other was never made, 
even though Stalin’s followers, unlike the dictator himself, covered pages 
and pages which turned around the subject. The official Soviet records show that 
except for a brief period when Lenin’s later philosophical views found a ready 
response among the Deborinites,* the Bolshevik-Leninist faction of the Russian 
Social Democratic, later Communist, Party as well as their Stalinist successors 
consistently fought down any attempt to reexamine in the light of scientific evi- 
dence the basic materialistic posits of Marxism, posits which had been formulated 
not as premises for the unbiased pursuit of truth, but as a foundation for an 
arrogant and dogmatic atheism. 

It seems, however, that under the pressure of scientific inquiry into the nature 
of the physical universe, strengthened no doubt as far as the Soviet regime is 
concerned by the practical successes of Soviet physicists and mathematicians, 
the issue can no longer be avoided. In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy the 
Stalinist order of presentation is reversed, the sections dealing with the “sub- 
strative” categories preceding those devoted to the dialectical laws; but beyond 
this an effort has been made to define “matter in motion,” space, and time 
and their relation to each other both more precisely and more nearly in line 
with the theories of modern physics. The attempt, by Western standards, still 
falls short of being philosophically and scientifically acceptable, but this should 
not be taken as an excuse for dismissing the whole project as a failure. For behind 
the cramped and still, to a certain extent, dogmatic presentation of the subject 
in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy there stands an impressive array of scientific 
reports and of discussions at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR between 
scientists of note who are grappling in what is for Soviet conditions a sur 
prisingly undogmatic manner with the same problems which on this side 
of the Iron Curtain occupy men like Heisenberg, Schroedinger, and Bohr. 
* The followers of Deborin, chief editor of Pod znamenem Marksizma, who was branded by Stalin 
in 1931 as a “Menshevizing idealist” and dismissed from his post. 
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The subject itself, even at textbook level, may be a little too abstruse to be of 
interest to the general reader, it should at least be noted, however, that the de jure 
recognition by Soviet philosophers of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, lately 
given considerable publicity abroad as part of Khrushchev’s new order of things, 
in fact took place some four or five years ago!® and that the previous philo- 
sophical ostracism of Einstein had in no way prevented Soviet scientists from 
exploiting the products of his genius, a point which should be borne in mind 
by those who talk of the ideological bondage of Soviet science. The reader might 
also note that the official acceptance of the general Theory of Relativity as an 
integral part of the revised Marxist conception of “matter in motion” and its 
,forms of existence,” space and time, has still left dissatisfied an important 
section of the physicists and mathematicians who are collaborating in the work 
of ideological reconstruction. Particularly interesting in this connection is the 
fact that this dissatisfaction is due not to any reservations on or distortions of 
Einstein’s ideas introduced by the official theoreticians and in some cases openly 
expressed in the textbook, but to the philosophical shortcomings of the principle 
of relativity itself, which in the eyes of these scientists hinders the formulation 
of a new and adequate conception of physical reality. With the formulation of 
this conception, very far removed from orthodox Marxism, they are now busying 
themselves, to the distress, so it seems, of old-guard theoreticians."! 

The beginning of a revolt against orthodox materialism is also observable 
in the portion of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy dealing with the relation 
between mind and matter (Chapter 5). Here, however, the pressure comes not 
from the scientists, or rather pseudoscientists, those “reflexologists” who 
under Stalin ascribed to Pavlov views which the great physiologist never enter- 
tained; it comes instead from a group of dissident philosophers. The authors of 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy themselves, while adhering to the standard 
formula that “thought is a function of the brain, which is the highest form of 
matter in motion,”!* take some pains to emphasize that consciousness possesses 
none of the physical attributes of matter.'* The intention of the official the- 
oreticians to safeguard the interpretation of mental processes from encroachments 
by the physiologists is clear. However, they do not satisfy professors V. P. 

Chertkov of Moscow University, who came under fire once or twice in the early 
1950’s for deviations from Stalinist orthodoxy, Rezhnikov of Leningrad Univer- 
sity, and a number of their colleagues at the Institute of Philosophy, who attacked 
Professor F. F. Kalsin, a recent convert to dialectics, on this very point in the 
course of a discussion of the latter’s work Basic Problems of the Theory of Knowledge : 

The book underestimates the fundamental problem of philosophy. The author 
identifies the material with the ideal, maintaining that beyond the limits of the 
basic problem of philosophy they cannot be juxtaposed. But this continued juxta- 
position actually exists, even though it is no longer absolute, but relative." 

10 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1955), pp. 54—56. 

11 Jbid., No. 2 (1959), pp. 77-82. 

12 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 162. 


13 Jbid., p. 160. 
14 Voprosy filosofii, No. 9 (1958), p. 173. 
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The view that they cannot be juxtaposed was expressed by Lenin in his 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism. Rezhnikov wrote that “the author’s thesis 
that knowledge can be inherited biologically is a step back compared to Kant’s 
theory.” F.M. Vasyaev commented that “the author dissolves philosophy in 
physiology. The immense importance of Pavlov’s teachings in no way justifies 
the liquidation of psychology and gnoseology as independent sciences.”* T. D, 
Mangushev had the following to say: 


The main fault of the book... is that is written at the level of pre-Marxist 
materialism. This is clearly seen in the author’s conception of thought as a form of 
movement of brain matter of the individual reacting with his environment. In this 
respect there is no essential difference between [the “vulgar” materialism] of Biichner 
and F. F. Kalsin’s views. As opposed to vulgar materialism dialectical materialism 
teaches that consciousness is not a form of movement of matter (brain), not a product 
of the individual’s behavior in reaction to his environment, but a special, ideal, . . . 
highest ..., i. e., social form of movement of matter.16 


Although the author remained unrepentant, quoting as his authority not 
merely Pavlov, but Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, the tone of the 
discussion and the resolution passed leave no doubt that the sympathies of the 
majority of those taking part in the discussion lay with Kalsin’s critics. 


This is possibly the first instance in the history of Soviet philosophy in which 
the authority of Lenin’s public pronouncements on Marxist materialism has been, 
however indirectly, questioned, but it will probably not be the last if his Phi/- 
sophical Notebooks, for the first time included in the complete edition of Lenin’s 
Collected Works, begins to circulate among the Soviet intelligentsia.1? The rest of the 
chapter, in fact, indicates that Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism may not 
for long retain its position of canonical authority on all questions pertaining to 
mind and objective reality and their relation to each other. The difficulty of 
explaining this relation is, of course, inevitable ina philosophy which is material- 
istic and monist, which tries to combine the dogma of the absolute primacy of 
“‘matter” with a revolutionary dynamism and, in addition, claims to be the only 
scientific world outlook. The authors of the relevant chapter in Foundations of 
Marxist Philosophy are still very far from providing an acceptable solution to the 
problem left to Communist theoreticians by the founding fathers of Marxism, 
but it is to their credit that an honest, if not always successful, attempt has at 
last been made to get away from pragmatism as well as from dogmatics. The 
attempt derived from I. M. Sechenov’s works to prove that the mind, in exam- 
ining the image in the retina, arrives at the correct interpretation of the object 
without repeated resort to practice as a check may sound unconvincing, but at 
least the author endeavors to prove his point instead of browbeating his audience 


15 Jbid., p. 172. 

16 Tid. 

17 V.I. Lenin, Filosofskie tetradi (Philosophical Notebooks), first published in 1929, republished i: 
1933 and 1947. Advance note of publication as Vol. XX XVIII of the 5th edition of Lenin’s Sochineniys 


(Works). 
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and at the same time tries to avoid crassly materialistic pragmatism.'* The 
example of the stick, which appears to be broken when dipped into water, is 
handled with an ingenuity bordering on casuistry in an effort to prove that our 
senses interpret reality correctly, provided we know how to read their messages,'® 
but even casuistry shows a desire to persuade logically, which Lenin in 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism seldom tried to do. The most significant passage 
in the chapter, however, is that which is used as an introduction to subjective 
dialectics or the dialectics of cognition; its wording seems, in fact, to undermine 
the entire principle of the subordination of our mental processes to the objective 
laws of the material world, basic to Marxism as a whole. “The reflection of 
things in our mind,” we are told, “is not a single momentary act, is not an immov- 
able dead copy, but a process going through various stages, an active process of 
trials, sometimes leading to flights of thought from reality. Passive contemplation 
will not produce deep insight, this can only be achieved by actively placing things 
in various relations to one another.”®° That fantasy should ever come to 
receive official recognition as a component part of the Marxist-Leninist “‘reflec- 
tion” theory of knowledge must come as a shock to those whose acquaintance with 
Lenin’s views on this subject is limited to Materialism and Empiriocriticism and 
does not extend to his Philosophical Notebooks, from which the passage is almost 
certainly derived. The obvious corollary is that the Soviet philosophers are 
preparing to reinterpret the key word of Materialism and Empiriocriticism, otra- 
zhenie, the exact translation of Engel’s passive Widerspiegelung, to give it the original 
Hegelian meaning of the active “reflection” which it undoubtedly assumed in 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks. It is extremely doubtful whether such a reinter- 
pretation is in the long run compatible with the doctrine of the absolute primacy 


of objective dialectics or even with the doctrine of their existence. In Foundations 
of Marxist Philosophy, however, both doctrines are at least formally upheld. 


In the extreme form it assumed under Stalin, the “Marxist-Leninist theory of 
knowledge,” also known as the “reflection theory,” postulates that our mental 
processes, if they are to be led to truth, must faithfully reproduce the dialectical 
laws and categories which, according to Engels, govern the development of the 
material world, including human society. Since the reinterpretation of these 
laws and categories in concrete terms remained entirely in the hands of the 
dictator, this “theory” provided an excellent ideological excuse for the control, 
or the attempt to control, the minds of the dictator’s subjects. To say, as some 
unsympathetic observers of Soviet affairs do, that the citizens of the USSR think 
entirely in Marxist categories, might be an exaggeration; there is no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of almost universal revulsion against Stalinist dialectical 
materialism, its forcible inculcation made it easier for Stalin and his successors 
to persuade their subjects that such artificial constructs as “capitalism,” “im- 
perialist aggression,” and “‘the fight for peace and democracy by the Communist 
18 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 169. 

19 Tbid., p. 184. 
20 Ibid., p. 185. 





Party,” and their equally artificially fixed relations do represent “concrete reality,” 
which is itself a Marxist category. The grotesque transposition of Hegelian laws 
from the mind to the material world and then back again into the mind as a 
“reflection of objective reality,” one of the few relics of original genuine Marxist 
inverted Hegelianism carefully preserved by Stalin and developed by his follow- 
ers, has caused the rest of the Soviet philosophers a good deal of trouble. It 
has helped to discredit Soviet philosophy in the eyes of Soviet as well as Western 
scientists. It is now largely invalidated by the introduction of the subject of the 
dialectics of cognition; yet before coming to this tidbit for intellectuals, the 
reader of the Foundations of Marxist Philosophy is treated to over one hundred 
pages of dialectics, single and undivided, still defined as “the science . . . reflect- 
ing the most general laws of development in effect in nature and in society and 
thought.”’?4 


The desire of the regime to hold on to a thesis which, in spite of all the 
limitations of Stalinist philosophy, seems to have served the dictator reasonably 
well, is understandable. It is obvious, however, that the resources of the thesis as 
well as of those who manipulate it are exhausted. The dialecticians, in trying to 
satisfy the post-Stalin demands of science and technology, of the “New Class” 
and of the regime itself, have stretched the fabric of Marxist laws and categories 
this way and that until it is threadbare. The laws are laws in name only. The 
kernel of dialectics, the unity and struggle of contradictions, is, it is true, dog- 
matically established at the very heart of “‘matter in motion” by the solemn 
repetition of the old refrain which has preoccupied philosophers for over two 
thousand years. Movement, we are told, is only possible as a result of the existence 
of contradictions, expressed in the capacity of a body to be and at the same time 
not to be in one and the same place.? But elsewhere the principle that contra- 
dictions are the sole source of movement and development, already weakened 
under Stalin by the introduction of the “unantagonistic” variety, is visibly in the 
process of dissolution. The same fate appears to be overtaking the other “‘most 
general laws.” Change of quantity is no longer an absolute prerequisite for 
changes in quality via a “leap.” The “leap” itself, the decisive, sudden movement 
of change, has retained its “revolutionary” title as far as the activities of the 
Soviet Communist Party are concerned, but it has been emasculated by the 
complete removal of all the revolutionary vigor it possessed in the last Stalinist 
versions. All measures undertaken or approved by the Party are still revolutionary; 
but they may take years or even decades in execution and no longer lead through 
violent explosions. As to the celebrated “categories” around which the dis- 
cussions centered at the time of the attack on Stalin’s followers, who were 
reproached for having neglected the role of the categories as logically consecutive 
steps in the development of knowledge, no progress in this direction is observable. 
The categories, though introduced grandly as an open sesame to the knowledge 
of the world and of ourselves, prove, on closer inspection, to be what they 
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already were under Stalin—standardized, though not always from the Western 
point of view acceptable, definitions of general concepts. The authors of the 
present textbook in this respect seem to be as far away as were their Stalinist 
predecessors from emulating Marx’ tour de force in Volume I of Kapital, still 
held up before Soviet dialecticians by their political masters as a shining example 
of how to weld dialectics, the theory of knowledge, and logic into one. The 
dialecticians are hardly to blame for this failure. Marx dealt almost exclusively 
with the evolution of a human society in which inverted Hegelianism, in the 
hands of a virtuoso, can “connect” human history and make it “logic” with a 
compelling persuasiveness from which the world is still suffering, although the 
scientific value of Kapital, always open to doubt, has by now been reduced to 
zero. Soviet dialecticians, on the other hand, in the wake of the meticulous Engels 
and of Lenin’s early enthusiasm for the efforts of Marx’ disciples to underpin the 
structure of historical materialism, are still forced to trace the dialectical process 
in the behavior of molecules, atoms, microparticles, and electromagnetic fields, in 
chemistry, in biology, in geology, in short, in brute nature, where the scientist 
and not the philosopher-historian is the supreme and final authority; where 
scientific facts and theories cannot be with impunity either “corrected” or made 
into “logic” in the inverted Hegelian sense. 

One exception to the debility of the “most general laws” and to the lack of 
logical construction in the four chapters dealing with objective dialectics is the 
Law of the Negation of Negation, oddly enough favored by Lenin and thrown 
out by Stalin as rank Hegelianism. Almost devoid of reference to inanimate 
nature and largely confined to examples of the evolution of human society and 
human knowledge, this post-Stalin addition, handled with an obvious relish 
markedly absent in the first three chapters, deserves special attention from the 
political, if not from the philosophical point of view. Dialectical negation, we 
are told, in any case includes the concept that there is an “otherness” within 
everything. “The new is born within the old and not brought in from the outside”’** 
and “this new negates the old and its negation, as Hegel very rightly said, is the 
moving force of development.”*4 From this it will be seen that dialectical negation 
in Khrushchev’s era is no longer the ruthless destruction of the old by the new 
postulated by the late dictator; it is obviously the Hegelian Awfheben (the term 
incidentally crops up quite often in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), the new 
confirming, repeating the positive traits of the old at a higher level. Goethe, the 
author tells us, gave the world two classic characters as examples of “nihilistic” 
and “dialectical” negation. Mephistopheles wants to destroy the old indiscrimi- 
nately, merely for the sake of destroying. Doctor Faustus, on the other hand, 
wants to destroy the old only insofar as it stands in the way of progress, in which 
he passionately believes. So taken is the author by Goethe’s condemnation of 
“nihilistic” negation, possibly a jab at the Stalinists, that he finds place for seven 
lines of Mephistophelian proclamation of hate.*> “A dialectical materialist,” 
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proceeds the author, “does not believe in building his new culture upon the ruins 
of the old. He therefore rejects a wholesale condemnation of the past, as he also 
rejects anything smacking of pro/etkult.”’** If dialectical negation already includes 
the concept of continuity in the midst of change, why, it may be asked, complicate 
matters by adding yet another “negation”? The answer is that the new, in turn, 
is negated in the same way.?? The double negation therefore underlines the 
cyclical nature of progress, every stage representing a synthesis of all the preced- 
ing ones, as can be seen in the evolution of science (atomic theory, wave theory, 
quantum mechanics) or technology (craftsman, robot, worker of the industria! 
revolution, craftsman in the age of automation).?8 Although the author does not 
say so openly, it is evidently on the tip of his tongue to present the USSR as a 
reincarnation, at a higher level, of the Russian Empire and the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia as successors of the pre-Revolutionary upper classes, without the stigma 
of capitalism. The whole chapter in fact, in form and content, has a distinctly 
Thermidorean flavor, exactly suited to the tastes of the “New Class,” which 
probably considers, as did its French forerunners, that it is essential to preserve 
everything of the revolution, except revolution itself. Meanwhile the capitalis: 
world may draw such consolation as it can from the news that post-Stalin dialecti- 
cal materialists are against building their new and better world upon the ruins 
of the old. 


The argument for freeing the Soviet citizen’s mind from the bondage of 


Marxist-Leninist “reflection” theory of knowledge and reasoning, so clearly ex- 
pressed in the introductory sentence to the subject of the dialectics of the cognition 
process, quoted on page 11 of this article, is not fully sustained in the text of the 
relevant chapter (Chapter 10). The restraint of the author, Professor P. V. Kopnin, 
a former logician, is understandable. The attempts by Deborin, chief editor of 
Pod znamenem Marksizma, and his followers to construct a logical system on 
Marxist-Hegelian lines, but existing in its own right and not as a mere reflection 
of Marxist evolutionary laws of the material world, was condemned by Stalin 
in the early 1930’s as ““Menshevizing idealism,” not far removed from the dreaded 
accusation of Trotskyism. In 1944, Deborin’s magazine itself was accused of 
“misinterpretation of Marxist views regarding German classics” and ceased to 
appear. In 1947, Zhdanov, speaking in the name of the Party Central Committee, 
reminded any Soviet philosopher who may have been toying with the idea of 
reviving Deborin’s efforts of the sad fate of this journal, too addicted, it appears, 
to philosophizing instead of interpreting the Party line in pseudophilosophica! 
jargon. 

The “Menshevizing idealists” might have quoted numerous passages from 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks to justify themselves. The fact that they failed 
to do so is the measure of the Soviet dialectician’s degradation. The Philosophical 
Notebooks, first published in 1929, continued to be cited in all postwar Soviet 
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philosophical works as an authority on all questions of dialectics—but only after 
careful selection and often out of context, so as to maintain the “theory of 
reflection” in all its sterile purity. Stalin himself, it is true, seems to have become 
awarein his Problems of Linguistics period (1950—51) of the resultant ideological stulti- 
fication, and accredited theoreticians were permitted to follow up Deborin’s 
efforts in specialized works, though not in textbook form. 


Aided by the reintroduction of the study of formal logic in 1947—48, the 
movement, after the dictator’s death, gained strength and assumed a more 
definite form in the construction of logical systems based on a blending of formal 
logic and dialectics. Such works as the collection of essays Problems of Logic, 
published in 1955, and Savinov’s posthumous Logical Laws of Reasoning, published 
in 1958,?® represent interesting examples of the efforts of a section of Soviet 
diilecticians and logicians to extricate Soviet philosophy from the “reflection 
theory” cul de sac. The amount of space, 30 pages out of some 450, allocated 
to the subject and the obligation presumably imposed by the antirevisionist 
movement to treat contradictions as though they existed outside our conscious- 
ness, an obligation from which the authors of the specialized works appear to 
have been substantially exempt, make Professor Kopnin’s presentation of the 
dialectics of reasoning necessarily cramped. Even so the chapter, at least in parts, 
makes refreshing reading after the portentious commonplaces of the “most 
general laws governing the world.” 


Few realistically minded Eastern or Western readers will disagree with the 
definition of the dialectical process of human knowledge which says that “cog- 
nition advances through the rise and solution of contradictions and has an active, 
creative character.”’>° Fewer still will disagree with the statement that knowledge, 
“discovering orderliness in reality, shows us the way to transform and change 
the objective world.”?! Neither would one, bearing in mind the above definitions, 
quarrel with the further statement that dialectics should include both the theory 
of knowledge and logic, which together study the laws of the development 
ot thought.3* Within this framework, Kopnin argues, the three basic laws of 
formal logic, those of identity, of contradiction, and of the excluded third, can 
be easily fitted. Formal logic, he writes, forbids contradictions; dialectical 
logic helps us to deal with those which cannot be eliminated with the aid of 
tormal logic by examining the problem from every angle, including the factor 
of change.*4 But after this breath of clear reason, the cloven hoof of inverted 
Hegelian dialectics shows itself and we plunge into an abracadabra of confusion. 
“Contradictions in cognition,” Kopnin is obliged to say, “which reflect contradic- 
tions of the objective world and the contradictory nature of the process of 


29 Voprosy logiki (Problems of Logic), Moscow, 1955; A. V. Savinov, Logicheskie zakony myshleniya 
Logical Laws of Reasoning), Leningrad, 1958. 

30 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 303. 

31 Tbid. 
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reflection, must not be confused with formally-logical contradictions arising 
as a result of inconsistency, confusion of reasoning, on the part of this or that 
individual.’’55 It has been suggested that Soviet philosophers, following in Engel’s 
footsteps, use the word “contradictions” by mistake, to describe situations and 
processes in nature where the term is, by Western standards, inapplicable. This, 
however, would be oversimplifying the real issue, which is clearly to be seen in 
the following passage at arms between Kopnin and the Polish philosopher 
Shaft. To Shaff’s statement that “either formal logic is erroneous, or the proposi- 
tion of the objective contradictoriness of movement is erroneous; from the 
necessity of a real solution of this problem we shall not be saved either by 
dialectical phrases or by accusations of revisionism,”** Kopnin retorts: 


Objective contradictions of movement have wp /o now been recognized in 
Marxism as the basis of all development. The predicate of the judgment reflecting 
contradictions is itself contradictory. Movement is the unity of the continuous and dis- 
continuous; the electron possesses simultaneously the quality of wave and corpuscle, 
... Why refuse to accept the contradictoriness of motion if it exists objectively?*” 


How are the laws of dialectical logic found? They are generalized, we are 
told, from the whole history of knowledge. ““To discover these laws it is necessary 
to analyze the history of philosophy, the history of the separate sciences, the 
history of the mental development of the child,” etc., down to psychology.** 
This of course is the counsel of perfection, it was Lenin’s, and if it were proved 
that Soviet philosophers had succeeded in constructing a system of dialectical 
logic after sifting objectively the wisdom of the world, it would be difficult to 
question its validity. Happily for our mental independence from the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, there is no evidence that 
the laws of dialectics, as presented in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, have any 
firmer scientific foundation than when Hegel formulated them; the subject in 
fact is simply dropped and the section finishes in a nice piece of tautology: 
“Dialectical logic has no special laws differing from the laws of dialectics; ... 
the laws of dialectical logic reflect the most essential orderliness in the phenomena 
of reality.”*® Add to this that this “‘most essential orderliness” cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of dialectics and the vicious circle is complete. We are 
however given one more glimpse of good plain commonsense understanding 
of dialectics of reasoning when Kopnin says, “the movement of concepts takes 
place on the basis of resolutions of contradictions arising between newly discovered 
facts and an existing concept,”4° and furnishes examples from the progress in 
physics. We are also told that “a change in the content of old concepts and the 
rise of new leads to the fact that differences, contradictions, become noticeable 
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between different concepts and even within one concept.”*! This very sensible 
passage concludes with Lenin’s transcription of Hegel’s definition of logical 
categories. How is one to interpret the following statement: “Before man, 
wrote Lenin, there is a network of natural phenomena. The instinctive man, the 
savage, does not differentiate himself from nature. Conscious man does differenti- 
ate; the categories are steps in differentiation, i.e., in knowledge of the world, 
{they are] cardinal points in the network which allows us to know it and to 
control it.”’*? Here Kopnin once more leaves, or is compelled to leave, the 
realm of logical argumentation. The two closing sections of the chapter and of 
Part I of the book, entitled respectively “Practice as the Basis of Cognition and 
the Criterion of Truth” and “Dialectics of Absolute and Relative Truth,” are 
punctuated by quotes from Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, as opposed to 
his Philosophical Notebooks quoted as the authority in the previous sections, and 
are reinforced by platitudinous extracts from Mao Tse-tung’s Collected Works. 
They seem to have little to do with reasoning processes, dialectical or otherwise. 
The end of the discussion of dialectical materialism finds one back in Stalin’s 
dogmatism and repetitiveness; we are told no less than three times on the last 
page that the theory of knowledge contained in dialectical materialism and 
dialectical materialism itself have led the irresistible advance of Soviet science, of 
which the launching of the mighty sputniks is but the latest manifestation. ** 


It is hardly likely that Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, in which the clash 
of the revisionist and antirevisionist movements, in spite of all pretence of 
monolithic unity, is so obvious, will for long remain the authoritative expression 
ot basic Communist ideology. But it is precisely this necessity of coping with the 
rival tendencies, that reflect the inner struggle of social and political forces in 
the Communist world typical of the whole Khrushchev era, which makes the 
textbook of special interest. The generally complimentary tone of the review of 
the book Foundations of Marxist Philosophy in Voprosy filosofii** (so long delayed 
that the present article was almost completed before the appearance of the 
review) is certainly no indication that the ideological struggle is over or that the 
regime is satisfied with the product of the efforts of Professor Konstantinov and 
his team of theoreticians. Thus, while the reviewers in Voprosy filosofii mildly 
congratulate the authors on their success in merging the newest findings of 
science with the basic tenets of dialectical materialism, the senior Party organ 
Kommunist almost simultaneously goes on record with accusations of a persistent 
break between science and Soviet philosophy,*® a break which, as we have seen, 
undoubtedly exists. A little more to the point in the review is the regret expressed 
regarding the failure of the author of the chapter dealing with the categories of 
materialist dialectics (Chapter 4, “Matter and the Forms of its Existence”) to 
present them as a coherent logical system, as allegedly demanded by Lenin. In 
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passing we may note that the reviewers omit any mention of the abortive attempt 
in this direction in Categories of Materialistic Dialectics, published by the Yaroslay| 
Pedagogical Institute under the general editorship of the prominent dialectician 
Professor M. M. Rozental some two years ago.**® 


The reproach directed against the present official theoreticians to the effect 
that they pay insufficient attention to Lenin’s philosophical legacy, the pivoral 
point of the attack on Aleksandrov and Stalin’s followers in 1955—56, is undouhy- 
edly justified. But the critics of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy are here avoiding 
the real issue. It is true that Lenin, in his open letter of 1922 to Pod znamen-m 
Marksizma, in which he insisted on the absolute necessity of remodeling dialec- 
tical materialism in order to cope with scientific advance, recommended the study 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic, where, he said, “scientists will find the answer to many 
of their philosophical problems, if we [the editorial board of the journal headed 
by Deborin, who was subsequently branded by Stalin as a “Menshevizing ide- 
alist”] help them.”4? It is equally true that in his Philosophical Notebooks, righ«\y 
considered as Lenin’s philosophical legacy, there are a number of passages, 
including the insignificant “fragment on dialectics,” two pages out of more than 
400, which represent embryonic attempts to construct a “dialectical logic of 
things.” Great hopes were placed, after Stalin’s disappearance from the ideological 
scene, on the construction of such a super logic of evolving objective reality, 
something in which the professional dialectic materialists seem to have a vested 
interest. If the reviewers could afford to be honest they would admit that all 
attempts to date have been a failure. They would further admit that the main 
import of Lenin’s philosophical legacy does not lie in his childish attempts at 
constructing a closed system of “objective dialectics,” but in the revelation ot a 
crisis in Lenin’s beliefs in materialism and Marxism as he and his followers had 
understood them (a point noted by one of his intimates in Swiss exile and later 
one of Lenin’s best informed critics, Valentinov-Volsky**); in the revelation of 
a spirit of inquiry totally unlike the confident arrogance of the Lenin we know 
from Materialism and Empiriocriticism; in the willingness to look, in the works of 
the great thinkers of the past and particularly in those of the idealist Hegel, tor 
that which orthodox Marxism lacked and which official Soviet philosophy still 
lacks. Lenin’s pathological hatred of the Church led him to outbursts of impotent 
rage, often expressed in almost unprintable language, whenever he found these 
great minds siding with religion, but this did not prevent him from expressing 
his veneration for their achievements, which he acknowledged in a spirit ap- 
proaching humility. Lenin’s atheism, his reproaches against the “God-construc- 
tors” Gorky and Lunacharsky notwithstanding, was obviously of a kind which 
drives men unconsciously to a deification of human reason—the hidden essence 
of idealism and intellectual materialism alike—and finally, if they are consistent 
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monists as well as “materialists,” to a deification of the matrix of the material 
world, the Marxist “motion in matter.” As a result Lenin never seems to have 
be: able to shake off completely the absurd notion of the“dialectics of things” 
which never bothered Marx, though it did bother the conscientious Engels. 
Lenin’s difficulty in definitely formulating his ideas on the reconstruction of 
dialectical materialism lay significantly at the very point where the present clash 
between revisionism and antirevisionism is most pronounced. 

Orthodox Marxism was built round the dogma of “contradictions” existing 
outside our conscience, irreconcilable, unresolvable, except as a result of violent 
change, of revolution, occurring independently of our volition as the sole motive 
force of development and progress. It is a doctrine which is unacceptable to a 
scientist or to a logician; it is unacceptable to the “New Class” as it was finally 
unacceptable to Lenin. There are in his Philosophical Notebooks many highly 
illuminating transcripts from Hegel’s Science of Logic, such as the following: 

The idea contains in itself the strongest contradiction; rest (for human thought) 
consists in the firm conviction with which it eternally creates (this contradiction 
between reason and object) and eternally overcomes it . . .*® 

Thinking reason sharpens differences (which perception has blunted) . . . up to 
contradictions. Differences are vitalized in their relation to others, . . . acquire that 
negativeness which is the inner pulsation of life . . . self movement when raised to 
the summit of contradictions.5° 


These and similar transcripts from Hegel could be cited to prove that Lenin was 
working toward the conclusion that the kernel of dialectics, the unity and struggle 
of opposites, or contradictions, could not be found in brute nature but only in the 
mind of man; that its true meaning lies in the active recognition of certain patterns 
ot the outside world, certain situations, as irreconcilable with that which the 
human spirit, at the moment, regards as morally or logically right and true; 
that this factor of active recognition is strictly subjective, limited to individuals 
who are prepared to look beyond the surface of things. That it involves an act 
of volition and a decision to overcome the “contradiction,” is obvious to anyone 
who has studied mankind’s progress unblinded by the smoke screen of Marxist 
dialectics. By his actions even more than by his philosophical views Lenin showed 
that he had seen through this smoke screen. 

Lenin’s philosophical legacy, which was never intended for publication, thus 
presents the Soviet regime and the Soviet philosophers with a dilemma which 
cannot be solved by the cheap compromise exemplified in Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy. Lenin’s rationalized, but not inverted Hegelianism, based on dialectics 


of the mind, may help to revitalize dialectical materialism and make it acceptable 
to scientists and the intelligentsia at large. But it may also undermine the ideology 
of a strictly regimented society of which Lenin himself, perhaps unwillingly, 
laid the foundations. 


* VI. Lenin, Filosofskie tetradi (Philosophical Notebooks), Moscow, 1933, p. 187. 
” Tbid., p. 140. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


Aspects of the 1959 Census 


On May 10, 1959, the Soviet press published a report of the Central Statistical 
Administration “On the Preliminary Results of the 1959 Census.” On January 15, 
1959, the population of the USSR was 208,826,000.1 Thus, it has grown by 
8,625,000 in comparison with the population in Apri] 1956, given at the time 
as 200,201,000. 

In 1913, the population of Russia within the present borders of the USSR 
amounted to 159,200,000. Alternatively, it was 139,300,000 within the borders 
in existence on September 17, 1939. The 1926 population amounted to 147,000,000 
within the borders in existence down to September 1939, while the 1939 figure 
was 170,600,000 or 190,700,000 including the population of the areas annexed 
after September 17, 1939.3 In the twenty years since the last official census, the 
population of the USSR has accordingly grown by 18,100,000, an annual average 
of 905,000. The Soviets deliberately arrange their data in such a manner as to 
produce an extremely false impression as to the growth in the Soviet population. 
Official sources divide the period 1913—59 into three sections, 1913—26, 1926-39, 
and 1939-59. This gives annual increases in the population of 600,000 tor 
1913-26; 2,000,000 for 1926—39; and 905,000 for 1939—59.4 The Kremlin then 
points out that the first period, 1913-26, was marked by World War I, the 
Revolution, Civil War, and the Communists’ accession to power; that the second 
period was a peaceful one, 1926—39; and that the third was marked by World 
War II. The impression is thus produced that the 1939—59 birth rate was 50% more 
than for the period 1913—26, in spite of the fact that both periods were marked 
by wars of almost equal length. An entirely different picture is obtained if one 
examines the variations on growth on the basis of different periods, namely, 
1913-22; 1923-32; 1933-38; 1939-45; and 1945-58. The period from 1913 
to 1922 takes in World War I, the Civil War, and the famine of 1921—22. It was 
characterized by a fall in the birth rate and a rise in the death rate. According 
to one estimate, the population dropped from 159,000,000 to 153,000,000.° 
A loss of only 6,000,000 over a period of ten years is, however, extremely ques- 
tionable. In 1913 and 1914, there was a normal growth in the population, com- 
prising 3,000,000 annually. Over 1915-17, there was a growth of about 4,000,000. 


1 Tzvestia, May 10, 1959. 

2 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statisti- 
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* Pravda, May 10, 1959. 
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Thus, at the end of 1917 the population of the territory now occupied by the 
USSR amounted to 169,000,000, even taking as a basis the Central Statistical 
Administration figure of 159,200,000 for 1913. It follows that by 1922 the pop- 
ulation had dropped by 16,000,000 to 153,000,000, and not by 6,000,000. How- 
ever, according to other data, the population of the territory now occupied by 
the USSR was considerably larger than 159,200,000 on January 1, 1913. One 
source gives 170,900,000 for Russia, as of January 1, 1913, excluding Finland.® 
If one subtracts from this figure the population of 11 Polish gubernias (excluding 
the Suvalki) and of Grodno and Volynsky gubernias, which were ceded to Poland 
in 1945, Kholm Gubernia (about 3,000,000) and Karsk Oblast (400,000), a total 
of 14,400,000, and adds to it the population of Khiva and Bukhara (600,000 and 
1,500,000 respectively), Northern Bukovina (600,000), the Transcarpathian 
Ukraine (750,000), and Eastern Galicia (about 3,500,000), that is, about 7,000,000 
in all, a figure of 163,450,000 in 1913 for the territory comprising the present 
USSR is obtained. This is 4,200,000 more than listed in the Administration’s 
report. 

In the period from 1923 to 1932, there was down to the end of 1930 an 
exceptionally high rate of growth in the population, even for Russia. The high 
birth rate reached 42 to 44 per 1,000, almost equal to the birth rate in the period 
before World War I, 45.5 per 1,000, while the death rate fell to 18 to 20 per 1,000 
as compared with 28.6 per 1,000 in the period before World War I.? The years 
1931-32 were marked by a decline in the birth rate and rise in the death rate 
caused by the policy of collectivization. The third period, from 1933 to 1938, 
was marked by the “artificial” famine in the main grain regions of the USSR 
and a general shortage of foodstuffs. As a result the population of the USSR 
grew by only 4,500,000 as against 35,000,000 in the, ten-year period 1923—32.§ 
The fourth period, from 1939 to 1945, was characterized by a fall in the birth rate, 
which began in 1939. In 1938, the birth rate was 38.3 per 1,000 and in 1940, 
31 per 1,000. The natural increase was extremely low in 1938-39, 20.5 
per 1,000 in both years.° From 1941-42 onwards, an absolute decline in 
the population can be observed as a result of losses due to the war, the decline 
in the birth rate, and increase in the death rate among both the civilian population 
and those in the concentration camps. The population of the USSR had shrunk 
to 173,000,000 to 175,000,000 by the beginning of 1946, that is, by 16,000,000 
to 18,000,000.19 It should be noted that the actual loss is somewhat greater, since 
the natural increase for 1939, 1940, and 1941 amounted to about 7,500,000. 
The total loss in population from 1939 to 1945 amounted to 24,000,000 to 
25,000,000. The fifth and last period from 1946 to 1958 is characterized by a 


® Statistichesky exhegodnik Rossii za 1916 godu (Statistical Ycarbook of Russia for 1916), Petrograd, 
1918, p. 85. 

? N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., pp. 71—72. 

5 Tbid., p. 86. 

® Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 243; N.S. Prokopovich, op. cit., 

86—87. 

10 Vesinik, Munich, No. 4 (1956), p. 49. 





gradual reduction in the drop in population (1946 to 1947), which became in 
1948 an increase of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. In 1949-50, the population increased 
by 6,000,000 to 7,000,000; in 1951-55, by 16,300,000; and in 1956-58 by 
10,000,000 to 10,500,000, giving a total increase for the period 1946-58 of 
35,000,000 to 36,000,000. 12 


The development of the population on what is presently the territory of the 
USSR from 1913 to 1959 can be traced in the following table: 


Changes in the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia, 1913-59 


INCREASE OR DECREASE — ANNUAL INCRFASE — 
TOTAL FOR PERIOD OR DECREASE 
POPULATION Figures Percent Figures Percent 


159,200,000! os - - 
163,400,0002 = = 

{ 164,200,000 + 5,000,000 4 3.1 + 1,666,000 
| 171,400,000 + 8,000,000 + 49  — +2,666,000 
—11,200,000 {—7.0  {—1,630,000 
5 { —11,200, 630, 

153,000,000° | 18,400,000 |—10.7 12,630,000 
167,000,008 +14,000,000 + 9.2 — 43,500,000 
186,000,000? 19,000,000 +114 — +3,166,000 
190,700,008 + 4,700,000 +25 + 783,000 
173,000,000  —17,700,000 —93  —2,529,000 
200,200,000  4.27,200,000 4.15.7 4-2, 720,000 
208,800,000" + 8,600,000 + 4.4 ~—-+.2,610,000 


2 As of January 1, 1913, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on a report of the Central Statistical Administration. cc 
/zvestia, May 10, 1959. 

* As of January 1, 1913, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on other sources which give a figure of 170,900,000 {: ¢ 
population of the Russian Empire in 1913. The population of the following areas must be subtracted from this figure: the 11 Polish gu 
nias, Grodno and Volynsky gubernias (ceded to Poland in 1945), Kholm Gubernia, and Karsk Oblast, a total of 14,400,000 pers 
One must add the population of Khiva and Bukhara, Northern Bukovina, the Transcarpathian Ukraine, and Eastern Galicia, a total of 
7,000,000, See Statistichesky ezhegodnik Rossii za 1916 godu (Statistical Yearbook of Russia for 1916), Petrograd, 1918, p. 85; A. G. Ras! 
Naselenie Rossii za 100 let (100 Years of the Population of Russia), Moscow, 1956, p. 21. 

* As of January 1, 1916, within the present borders of the USSR. Calculated by the author on the basis of the Central Statist 
Administration's figure for 1913, 159,200,000, plus the natural increase for 1913—15, a total of 5,000,000. The natural increase was calculated 
from information that the 1913 natural increase was 1.6°%,, the 1914 figure was the same, while the 1915 birth rate fell by 35°, —36° 
A. G. Rashin, op. cit., p. 22, table 4. 

* As of January 1, 1916, within the present borders of the USSR. Calculated by the author, taking into consideration war losses 
the drop in the birth rate in 1915. See Statistichesky exbegodnik Rossii za 1916 godu, op. cit., p. 85; A. G. Rashin, op. cit., p. 21. 

® As of January 1, 1923, within the present borders of the USSR. Obtained by adding to the figure of 133,000,000 within the bor 
down to September 17, 1939 the population of the areas annexed since 1939: Estonia (1,000,000); Latvia (1,800,000); Lithuania (2,200.01 
Western Belorussia (4,200,000); Western Ukraine (6,800,000); Bessarabia (2,800,000); Northern Bukovina (500,000); and the Trans 
pathian Ukraine (700,000), a total of 20,000,000. See N. S. Prokopovich, Narodnoe Ahozyaistve SSSR (The National Economy of the USS 
New York, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 56 and 68. 

* As of December 17, 1926, within the present borders of the USSR. Obtained from the 1939 census figure of 147,000,000 for 
within the borders down to September 17, 1939, plus the above-mentioned 20,000,000. 

7 As of January 1, 1933, within the present borders of the USSR. Obtained from the figure of 166,000,000 on January 1, 1933 wi 
the borders down to September 17, 1939, plus the above-mentioned 20,000,000. See P. G. Zhurid and N. A. Kovalevsky, L:4onomichess 
geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1934, Part 1, p. 86; N. S. Prokopovich, op. ait., p. 86. 

* As of January 17, 1939, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on a report of the Central Statistical Administration. > 
/zvestia, May 10, 1959. 

* As of January 1, 1946, within the present borders of the USSR. Calculated by the author on the basis of the official figure 
208,800,000, minus the natural increase for 1946—58, a total of approximately 36,000,000, See Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), pp. 30 

As of April 1, 1956, within the present borders of the USSR. Official Soviet figure. See Narodnoe khozyaistve SSSR : Statistic 
sbornit (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

'! As of January 15, 1959, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on a report of the Central Statistical Administration 

/ zvestia, May 10, 1959. 


The table shows that, between the Communist seizure of power in 1917 and 
1923, the population of the territory presently occupied by the USSR had been 


11 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik (The National Economy of th« 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 269. 
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laced, even according to official Soviet statistics, by 11,400,000, and according 
) the statistics of the Central Statistical Committee of Russia, which are probably 
earer to the truth, by 18,400,000, that is, by more than 10%, instead of growing 
it least 15,000,000 in the five years after the end of World War I. From 1923, 
here was an annual natural increase of 3,500,000 within the borders of the USSR 
as of September 17, 1939, and by December 17, 1926, the population had reached 
7,000,000, that is, a growth of 14,000,000 in four years.!? In the subsequent 
‘our years, 1927—30, the net increase again amounted to 14,000,000 and the 
opulation of the USSR (within the old borders) reached 161,000,000.!* In 
1—32, the natural increase amounted to only 5,000,000.!4 Of this figure, more 
han 3,000,000 were probably accounted for by 1931. The rapid growth of the 
opulation of the USSR, which began in 1923, amounting to 33,000,000 in 
() years, ended in 1932. The artificial famine of 1932—33 not only swallowed 
» a possible natural increase for 1933, it inaugurated a decline in the size of the 
opulation. 


The population of the USSR developed as follows in the period 1933-38: 
on January 1, 1933, it stood at 166,000,000, but by January 1, 1934, it had shrunk 
to 155,100,000; in 1934, the population grew by 2,300,000, amounting to 
157,300,000 by January 1, 1935 and to 159,700,000 by January 1 ,1936 (a growth 
of 2,400,000 in 1935). By January 1, 1937, there had been a further increase of 
2,800,000, giving a figure of 162,600,000. In 1937, the natural increase was 
4,000,000 and by January 1, 1938 the total population stood at 167,000,000;*° 
by January 17, 1939, according to the census, it was 170,500,000. The increase 
in 1938 amounted to 3,900,000. It follows that the population of the USSR did 
not reach the earlier level of January 1, 1933 until the end of 1937 and did not 
surpass the 1933 level until 1938. In 1939 and 1940, the natural increase continued, 
although it was already beginning to fall off. While the 1939 figure was 20.5 per 
1,000, in 1940 it fell to 13.4 per 1,000.26 The main reason for this drop was a 
decline in the birth rate, which was not accompanied by a decline in the death 
rate. In 1926, the birth rate had been 44 per 1,000, but by 1940 it had fallen to 
1.7 per 1,000. However, the death rate had only dropped from 20.3 per 1,000 
to 18.3 per 1,000. As a result the natural increase in the population declined from 
23.7 per 1,000 to 13.4 per 1,000, that is, by more than 40%. A decline in the 
death rate did not take place until the end of the 1940’s. It was not a result of 

rise in the standard of living, in comparison with the end of the 1930's, but is 
largely explained by progress in the field of medicine. This fact is confirmed 
by statistical data on the birth rate in underdeveloped countries. In such countries 
here was a tremendous drop in the death rate during the 1930’s with only a 


12 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

13 N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 68. 

™ P. F. Zhurid and N. A. Kovalevsky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography 
f the USSR), Moscow, 1934, Part I, p. 86. 

19 N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 86. 

16 Narodnoe khozyaistve SSSR : Statistichesky cbornik, op. cit. .p. 269; N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 86. 
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small drop in the birth rate. As a result the natural increase in various countries 
reached 30 per 1,000.17 In 1941, there was a natural increase in the population, 
but the outbreak of the war put an end to it. 


In 1942—45, the birth rate fell to less than 50% of that for 1940, amounting 
to barely more than 15 per 1,000. The death rate climbed by 50%, reaching 
30 per 1,000. During the 4-year period 1942—45, the population of the USSR, 
which had been 190,700,000 in 1939, reaching 196,800,000 by January 1, 1941, 
was reduced to 173,000,000 to 174,000,000, that is, by 23,000,000 to 24,000,000. 
Purely military losses, persons either killed in action of dead from wounds, 
accounted for not more than 3,000,000 to 3,500,000, while about 2,000,000 died 
in captivity. This gives a total of 5,000,000 to 5,500,000; the remaining 18,000,000 
to 19,000,000 were civilian losses.18 More than 3,000,000 Jews and 1,000,000 
members of the other nationalities were put to death by the Germans; about 
7,000,000 persons were shot by the Soviets during their retreat (mainly prisoners 
who could not be transported) or their advance, died in concentration camps 
or in besieged Leningrad (some 1,500,000); about 6,000,000 died from mal- 
nutrition; and at least 1,000,000 died as a result of the activities of the Sovict 
guerrillas. 


Instead of a normal growth of 9,000,000 in the period 1946-48, 3,000,000 
per year, the population grew by only 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. The low rate of 
growth in the population in this period is explained not so much by a rise in 
the death rate due to the bad harvest of 1946 as by the mass repressive measures 
of the Soviet regime in the immediate postwar years. These measures assumed 
large dimensions in the areas occupied during the war. The total number of 
prisoners in these years exceeded 10,000,000.* Not until 1949 did the USSR 
achieve a natural increase of 3,000,000 per year. At the same time, other European 
countries, even Poland and Yugoslavia, which had suffered extreme hardships 
during the war, had by 1946 almost reached the prewar level and actually sur- 
passed it in 1947.1° Given normal conditions the Soviet population should have 
amounted to some 250,000,000 persons in 1959. 


The overall growth in the Soviet population during the period 1939-59 was 
9.5%, although it was not uniform throughout the country as a whole. In some 
areas it was far above the average, while in others the population grew very 
slowly or even declined. The population in the Ural regions grew by 32%, 
in Western Siberia by 24%, in Eastern Siberia by 34%, in the Far East by 70%, 
and in Central Asia and Kazakhstan by 38%.2° The population changes for the 
various union republics throughout this period, 1939-59, are shown in the 
following table: 


17 Statistisches Jabrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Stuttgart-Cologne, 1954, p. 22. 
18 N.S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 108. 

* Author’s calculation. 

19 Statistisches Jabrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, op. cit., p. 21. 


20 /zvestia, op. cit. 
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Changes in the Population of the Union Republics, 1939—59 
1939 1959 

108,379,000 117,494,000 

40,469,000 41,893,000 

8,910,000 8,060,000 

6,336,000 8,113,000 

Kazakh SSR 6,094,000 9,301,000 
Georgian SSR 3,540,000 4,049,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 3,205,000 3,700,000 
Lithuanian SSR . 2,880,000 2,713,000 
Moldavian SSR 2,452,000 2,880,000 
Latvian SSR 1,885,000 2,094,000 
Kirgiz SSR 1,458,000 2,063,000 
Tadzhik SSR 1,484,000 1,982,000 
1,282,000 1,768,000 

1,252,000 1,520,000 

1,052,000 1,196,000 


190,678,000 208,826,000 





SOURCE: Jzvestia, May 10, 1959. 


The large increase in the population of the Kirgiz, Armenian, Tadzhik, Uzbek, 
and Turkmen SSR’s, in comparison with the USSR as a whole, can be explained 
by both a high natural increase and by migration to these areas from other 
parts of the USSR, especially the European regions. In the Kirgiz and Turkmen 
SSR’s the increase was mainly explained by migration from other parts of the 
USSR. The natural increase in the population of the Kirgiz SSR, which was 
about 26 per 1,000 annually over the last ten years,*! that is almost 50% above 
the average for the USSR as a whole, could only give a population increase of 
at most 20%. The natural increase in the Turkmen SSR was in all probability 
not much more than the average for the period 1926—39, that is 6.5%. Here too 
the 21.5% increase came mainly from an influx of people from other union 
republics. In the Armenian SSR the high natural increase for the last twenty 
years was chiefly due to a natural population growth, although there was also 
some migration to it from other union republics. In 1939, there were 2,152,000 
\rmenians in the USSR. The entire population of the Armenian SSR was only 
|,282,000,2? meaning that in 1939, 870,000 Soviet Armenians lived outside the 
\rmenian SSR. The natural increase in the population of the republic over the 
last ten years has been something above 27 per 1,000,?* which is well below the 
increase in population for the period 1939-59. Even if one adds the natural 
increase for the period 1939-49 and subtracts the wartime losses, the growth 
of 37.1% is still not covered. Consequently, about one third of the population 
increase is explained by immigration. The population of the Kazakh SSR in- 
creased by 52.6%. This growth is interesting not only because of its tempo and 
size, an increase of 3,207,000 over the last 20 years, but also because of the fact 


21 Jbid. 

22 Vestnik, No. 2 (1958), p. 17. 

23 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Armyanskoi SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the 
irmenian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan, 1957, p. 165. 
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that during 1926 to 1939 the republic’s population remained almost unaltered, 
increasing by only 72,000.24 The growth in the population of the Kazakh SSR 
accounts for more than a sixth of the total population increase in the USSR, 
3,207,000 out of 18,148,000. The growth in the adult population of the Kazakh 
SSR coincided with the inauguration of the plan for the development of the 
virgin lands in 1954. The increase has taken place mainly in the virgin land 
regions, the northern oblasts, and in the new industrial areas, the northern, 
northeastern, and central oblasts.25 The southern and western regions have not 
been affected. The annual natural increase of 27 per 1,000 for the last ten years 
is far in advance of the average for the USSR.?® The average age of the Kazakh 
population is now much lower as a result of the migration of young workers. 

In the Moldavian SSR the population increase amounted to 17.5%, that is, 
80% above the average for the USSR. In comparison with the Ukrainian and 
Belorussian SSR’s Moldavia suffered very little from the war. The natural increase 
for the last ten years was 32.8 per 1,000, a figure well above the average for the 
country as a whole.?’ The natural growth for the period 1939 to 1948 was also 
high. Accordingly, the population of Moldavia should have grown by 45", 
to 50%, by 1,000,000 to 1,200,000. The increase for the twenty years 1939 to 
1959 amounted to only 428,000, because the republic lost its Jewish and German 
population, amounting to 600,000 or 700,000 in 1939, during the war. In the 
Azerbaidzhan and Georgian SSR’s the population rose by 15.5% and 14.3°, 
respectively, that is, by almost 66% more than the average for the USSR. In both 
cases this was a natural growth, with immigration playing a very small role. 
The population of the Estonian SSR rose by 144,000, or 13.7%; the Latvian by 
209,000, or 11.1%; while the Lithuanian dropped by 167,000, or 5.7%. The three 
Baltic republics lost most of their German population prior to World War II. 
There were 50,000 Germans in Estonia; 100,000 in Latvia; and more than 150,000 
in Lithuania, including Memel Oblast. During the war Latvia and Lithuania lost 
their Jewish population, 100,000 and more than 200,000 respectively. There were 
practically no Jews in Estonia.?® In June 1940, the Soviet authorities carried 
out mass deportations from the Baltic republics. During the German retreat more 
than 100,000 Lithuanians, 150,000 Latvians, and 150,000 Estonians fled to the 
West. Following their reoccupation of these three areas, Soviet forces carried out 
further mass deportations, reducing the population by nearly one million.’ 
In all, the war reduced the Estonian population from 1,200,000 to 800,000. 
The losses comprised 50,000 Germans, 100,000 Russians, and 250,000 Estonians. 
Immediately after the Soviet occupation of Estonia at the beginning of 1944 the 


24 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

25 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Kazakhskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Kazakh 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Alma-Ata, 1957, p. 10. 

26 Jbid., p. 12. 

2? Narodnoe khozyaistvo Moldavskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Molda- 
vian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kishinev, 1957, p. 181. 

*8 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 1st ed., Moscow, 193°, 
XXXVI, 103. 


* Author’s calculation. 
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southeastern part, an area of 3,000 square kilometers with a predominately 
Russian population, was added to the RSFSR.** The population of Latvia shrank 
from 1,950,000 to 1,550,000. About 100,000 Germans, 100,000 Jews, and 200,000 
Latvians were lost. The population of Lithuania dropped from 3,050,000 to 
2,500,000. Some 200,000 Jews, 150,000 Germans, and 400,000 Lithuanians 


were lost. 


In the last ten years, from 1949 to 1958, the average natural increase in the 
population of Lithuania has been 11.1 per 1,000;%° in Latvia 4.8 per 1,000.*! No 
information is available for Estonia. Over the last ten years the population of 
Lithuania presumably rose by 11% —12%, that is, by a maximum of 250,000, 
while the population of Latvia grew by only 100,000. The population of Estonia, 
where the natural increase has always been below that for Latvia, must have 
increased by roughly 50,000. These figures lead to the conclusion that natural 
increase in both Latvia and Estonia has played only a small part in the postwar 
growth. Since 1946, the population of Lithuania has increased from 2,300,000 to 
2,713,000, that is, by 413,000. Of this figure 250,000 are accounted for by natural 
increase, the rest by immigration. In the same period the population of Latvia 
grew by 550,000 from 1,550,000 to 2,100,000. Only 100,000 here is a result of 
natural increase; some 450,000 persons have moved to the republic. In Estonia 
the population rose from 800,000 to 1,196,000, or by 400,000. Natural increase 
accounted for 50,000 here. When fixing the number of persons who migrated to 
the Lithuanian SSR, various facts must be borne in mind. Soviet sources have 
always fixed the population of the republic at from 2,400,000 to 2,500,000. How- 
ever, volume fifty of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which appeared in December 
1957, gave a figure of 2,036,000 Lithuanians in 1939, some 440,000 less than the 
figure given earlier.2 There were, within the borders of the USSR up to Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, only about 30,000 Lithuanians.** The rest comprised the 
population of Lithuania (within its 1939 borders) and the Vilnyus and Klaiped 
areas, which are now part of the Lithuanian SSR. According to the new figures 
there could only have been 2,000,000 Lithuanians in Lithuania in 1939, exclud- 
ing the 30,000 living in the USSR. If the number of Lithuanians increased by 
15% from 1939 to 1948, that is, by 300,000, the maximum possible increase, and 
it the total increase in the population of 300,000 for the period 1949 to 1958 
consisted only of Lithuanians, which is extremely doubtful, then there could 
only be 2,600,000 Lithuanians in Lithuania. But one is compelled to subtract from 
this figure about 150,000 Lithuanians who fled to the West during the war. Con- 


29 Ukaz Prezidiuma Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR “Ob izmenenii granitsy mezhdu RSFSR i Estonskoi 
‘YR” (Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR “On A Change in the Border of the 
RSFSR and Estonian SSR”), Moscow, May 15, 1944. 

30 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Litovskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Lithua- 
nian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Vilnyus, 1957, p. 203. 

31 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Latviiskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Latvian 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Riga, 1957, p. 7. 

8° BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1957, L, 10; Jzvestia, April 29, 1940. 


33 Tzvestia, op. cit. 





sequently there can be no more than 2,450,000 Lithuanians out of the population 
of 2,713,000. Hence more than 250,000 inhabitants of Lithuania are immigrants. 
The national minorities found in the republic before the war are no longer 
present: the Jews have perished; the Germans fled to Germany, and the Poles 
to Poland. 


The increase in population for the RSFSR for the last 20 years amounted to 
8.4%, a figure slightly below the USSR’s of 9.5%. This may have been a result 
of emigration from the RSFSR to the other union republics, inasmuch as the 
natural growth for the RSFSR was 17 per 1,000, a figure on a par with that for 
the country as a whole. There has been emigration to almost all the union repub- 
lics, especially to the Kazakh and Kirgiz SSR’s in recent years; to the Uzbek, 
Turkmen, and Tadzhik SSR’s during the war; to the Baltic areas immediately 
after the war; and to the Ukraine and Belorussia in the immediate postwar years 
when industry was being rebuilt. Simultaneously there was considerable immi- 
gration to the RSFSR from the other union republics, particularly from the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. There has been little immi- 
gration from union republics other than those mentioned above. Although the 
increase for the RSFSR as a whole was 8.4%, it was not evenly spread over the 
whole republic. In some regions it was well above the average, while in others 
the population hardly grew at all. In some regions the population actually dropped. 
The population of Western Siberia grew by almost 2,500,000, or 24%; that of 
the Urals by 4,100,000, or 32%; Eastern Siberia by 1,750,000 or 34%; the Far 
East by 1,800,000 or 70%; and Moscow Oblast, including Moscow, by almost 
2,500,000, or more than 25%. In these areas of the RSFSR the population in- 
creased by almost 13,000,000, or 4,000,000 more than the total increase for the 
RSFSR. The oblasts which registered a loss for the period 1939-59 were the 
western, northwestern, and southwestern oblasts of the European RSFSR. The 
population fell by almost 16,000,000 in these oblasts, the figure for the drop in 
the rural population of the RSFSR from 1939 to 1959.34 


There were important demographic shifts in the population of the Ukrainian 
SSR in the period 1939-59. In the prewar and war period the Ukrainian SSR lost 
almost all its German, Jewish, and Polish populations, which accounted for more 
than 5,000,000 persons. About 500,000 Germans who formed the German 
colonies in the southern and western Ukraine were either resettled in the eastern 
areas of the USSR or else fled to Germany during the German retreat. Most of 
the Jews perished during the German occupation. Only those Jews who managed 
to leave with the retreating Russian armies in 1941 have returned to the Ukraine. 
Most of the Polish population in the western oblasts was repatriated to Poland in 
1945. During the Soviet retreat in 1941, no less than 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
persons were evacuated from the Ukraine, mainly from the Don Basin and 
Dnepr regions.*5 Not more than half of them returned later. About one million 
persons fled to the West during the occupation of the Ukraine by Soviet forces 


34 Tbid., May 10, 1959. 
35 Vesinik, No. 2 (1952), p. 76. 
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in 1943-44. From 1943 to 1947, there was a steady stream of immigrants from the 
eastern regions of the USSR to the Ukraine to work on the reconstruction of 
industry. According to the Central Statistical Administration the present popu- 
lation of the Ukrainian SSR is 1,424,000 more than in 1939. However, in 1939 
the population of the territory now occupied by the Ukrainian SSR was consider- 
ably larger. According to the census of January 17, 1939, the Ukrainian SSR, 
within its borders down to September 17, 1939, had almost 31,000,000 people, 
while the Western Ukraine, which until September 1939 belonged to Poland, 
had about 8,000,000. Northern Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina had almost 
1,600,000, the Transcarpathian Ukraine about 800,000 and the Crimea about 
1,200,000.* These areas were later joined to the Ukraine. Thus, the population 
of the Ukrainian SSR and the territory subsequently added to it was not 40,500,000, 
but 42,600,000 in 1939. If one subtracts from this figure the population of the 
territory ceded to Poland in 1945, then the area presently occupied by the Ukrain- 
ian SSR had about 42,000,000 inhabitants in 1939. Thus, the republic’s popu- 
lation has at best remained stationary over the last twenty years. 


In comparison with 1939, the population of the Stalinsk, Lugansk, Zaporozhe, 
and Dnepropetrovsk oblasts rose sharply, while that of the western oblasts, with 
the exception of the Transcarpathian Oblast, decreased. The population of the 
Crimea remained the same, although most of the earlier inhabitants have been 
replaced, while the population of Kiev and Kiev Oblast increased.*? As a result 
of the war and the various repressive acts by the Soviet authorities there have 
been considerable changes in the age and number of men and women comprising 
the population of the Ukrainian SSR. The changes took place mainly in the 
countryside. Many kolkhozes, particularly in the western regions, are now run 
almost entirely by women. Only the drastic imbalance of both the age and 
composition of the population can explain the fact that the birth rate and natural 
increase have been lower in the last ten years in the Ukrainian SSR than in the 
Belorussian SSR or the RSFSR. The birth rate in the RSFSR for the period was 
25-26 per 1,000, in Belorussia 24-25 per 1,000, and in the Ukraine only 20-21 
per 1,000. The natural increase for the same period was 17 per 1,000 for the 
RSFSR; 17.2 per 1,000 for Belorussia; and only 11—12 per 1,000 for the Ukraine.** 


The population of the Belorussian SSR declined by 850,000 or more than 
9.6%, in comparison with 1939, From the fall of 1939 onwards, Soviet statistical 
handbooks and encyclopedias regularly gave the population of the Belorussian 
SSR as 10,500,000, that is, after the annexation of Western Belorussia.*® Of this 
figure, 5,500,000 lived within the pre-September 1939 borders of the Belorussian 

38 BSE, op. cit., 1st ed., vol. “USSR,” p. 1089; Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

3? Tzvestia, op. cit.; Narodne hospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR: Statistichesky zbirnyk (The National 
Economy of the Ukrainian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kiev, 1957, p. 471. 

38 Narodnoe khozyaistvo RSFSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the RSFSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 337; Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Medical 
Encyclopedia), BME, Moscow, 1957, III, 656; Narodne hospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR: Statistichesky 
zbirnyk, op. cit. 

39 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 468. 





SSR, and 5,000,000 in Western Belorussia. In 1956, the statistical compilation 
The National Economy of the USSR gave the population of the Belorussian SSR 
as 9,200,000 in 1940. Now the Central Statistical Administration reports that 
the population of the Belorussian SSR was only 8,910,000 in 1939. Population 
reports in 1956 and 1957 indicated that the figures for the Belorussian and 
Ukrainian SSR’s did not include the areas ceded to Poland in 1945. These areas 
contained 1,400,000 persons.‘ If the Belorussian share was about 500,000 of 
these 1,400,000, then the population of the republic has been arbitrarily reduced 
by almost one million. Moreover, new figures published in 1957 on the number 
of Belorussians in the USSR, on the basis of the census of 1939, gave a total of 
8,275,000 Belorussians,*! that is, 425,000 less than the figure given for almost 
twenty years, 8,700,000. The only possible explanation is that Soviet statisticians 
were anxious to conceal population losses in the Belorussian SSR during bot) 
the war and postwar periods. Despite the reduction there was an extremely high 
natural increase over the last ten years, more than 17 per 1,000,4 a figure higher 
than that for both the Ukrainian SSR and the RSFSR. On the basis of this natural 
increase, the population of the Belorussian SSR ought to have grown by about 
18% over the last ten years, or by more than 1,300,000. Accordingly, the 
population amounted to only 6,700,000 in 1949. 

Data for the number of voters participating in the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Belorussian SSR and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in the period 
1939-59 shows that, presuming the number of voters is equal to the number of 
adults in a Communist country where practically everyone who is eligible votes, 
the number of adults dropped from about 5,800,000 in 1939 to 4,000,000 in 
1946.43 This indicates a total population loss of at least 3,000,000, inasmuch 
as the number of persons under 18 years of age is about three-quarters as large 
as the number 18 and above. It must be emphasized that from February 1946 to 
March 1947 the number of voters grew by 392,635, that is, by more than 9.7%.** 
The size of this increase, far in excess of the normal increase, indicates that 
nearly 400,000 adults immigrated to the Belorussian SSR from other parts of the 
USSR during 1946-47. On the basis of the above figures one can deduce that 
from 1939 to 1945 the population of the Belorussian SSR declined by 30% to 
35%, that is, from 10,000,000 in 1939 to between 6,500,000 and 7,000,000 in 1945. 
Almost all the 1,300,000 Jews who had been living in the Belorussian SSR 
perished. Only those who fled prior to the retreat of the Soviet armies in 1941 
survived. Almost all the 1,000,000 Poles were returned to Poland in 1945. Hence, 
the present population of the Belorussian SSR consists almost entirely of Belo- 
russians and persons who have immigrated since 1944. Y. P. Aree 


40 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p.17; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 19506 
godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik, op. cit., p. 17. 

41 BSE, op. cit., 1957, L, 108. 

42 BME, op. cit. 

43 Jzvestia, June 26, 1938 and February 14, 1946. 

44 Jbid., March 1, 1947. 
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The Economy 


Developments in the Soviet Aluminum Industry 


The Soviet nonferrous metal industry has been developing at an extremely 
rapid pace, in spite of a shortage of raw materials. The Kremlin is paying consider- 
able attention to the development of the aluminum industry and has made 
\arious statements on this problem, such as the following: ““The achievements of 
the nonferrous metal industry of the USSR in the field of output of aluminum 
are extremely great. The development of this branch is of exclusive importance 
both for peaceful construction and for the defense of the country.””! Possibly as a 
result of defense requirements output of aluminum and the location of aluminum 
plants are closely guarded secrets in the USSR, in spite of the fact that much 
aluminum is presently being used for capital construction, for the production 
of piping, in the cable industry, in the machine-building industry, or is being 
exported. Soviet secrecy as to actual production is explained by the enormous 
amount of aluminum used in the aviation industry. Both the civil and military 
branches of the shipbuilding industry make great use of aluminum. The 
metal is also used in the electrical-engineering industry in the manufacture of 
underground high-voltage cables, in power stations, and for various types of 
electrical equipment, such as condensers, reflectors, rectifiers, and so on. The 
Soviet automobile industry has only just begun to use aluminum, so demand 
for this metal is bound to increase. 

The Soviet aluminum industry did not begin to develop until some 35—40 
ears after its Western counterparts. In 1927, the Administration for the Building 
of Aluminum Plants, known as A/yuminstroi, was set up on the basis of a decree 
of the chairman of the Supreme Economic Council. In August 1929, the Council 
decreed the construction of two plants. In 1932, the Volkhov Aluminum Plant 
began working. It was supplied with power from the Volkhov Hydroelectric 
Power Station and produced 5,000 tons of aluminum per year. In 1933, the 
Dnepr Plant, supplied with power from the power station of the same name, 
began operating in Zaporozhe. In the same year, the Moscow Electrode Plant 
ilso came into operation. By 1936, output at the Volkhov and Zaporozhe plants 
iad reached 37,000 tons per year. In 1938, the Tikhvin s\lumina Plant began 
working. In 1939, the Urals Aluminum Plant, one of the largest in Europe, 
began operating at Kamensk-Uralsky. It was supplied with bauxite from the 
Northern Urals. World War II, however, held up progress in the industry in the 
country’s western and central regions. During the German advance in the fall 
of 1941, the Volkhov, Zaporozhe, and Tikhvin plants were dismantled and 


1 |. M. Gratsershtein, Razvitiya alyuminievoi promyshlennosti SSSR (The Development of the Sovict 
\luminum Industry), Moscow, 1959, p. 9. 

2 D. M. Chizhikov, A/wminy : Metallurgiya SSSR (Aluminum: Sovict Metallurgy), Moscow, 1958, 
p. 44. 

3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1950, 
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moved eastwards. Also evacuated was the Kandalaksha Aluminum Plant under 
construction on the Kolsky Peninsula. Work also ceased on the Matkozhnensky 
Aluminum Plant in the Karelian ASSR and on the Krasnosulinsk Plant in Rostoy 
Oblast. Work was not resumed on them after the war. The Urals Plant was 
accordingly expected to supply all of the metal for the war industry. During the 
war this plant was accordingly expanded. The shortage of aluminum led to the 
construction of a plant in Stalinsk in Kemerovo Oblast, which began operating 
in 1943. The Bogoslovsky Plant, also in the Urals, was producing aluminum by 
1945. As early as 1943, the Giproalyuminy Designing Trust had set about compi- 
ling designs for the restoration and extension of the Volkhov and Zaporozhe 
plants. Approximately a year before the end of the war the Soviets set about the 
designing and construction of new plants: the Kirovobad Alumina Plant, 
supplied with alunite from Azerbaidzhan; the Kenaker Aluminum Plant, near 
Erevan in Armenia; the Kandalaksha on the Kolsky Peninsula; the Achinsk 
Alumina Plant in Krasnoyarsk Krai; and the major Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk 
aluminum combines. These plants were also to produce various by-products, 
such as cement, which Soviet industry needs so badly. Plants under con- 
struction were intended to process bauxite from the Turgai region containing 
45%, aluminum oxide. Much work was also spent on improving the processing 
of nepheline from the Uzhur deposit, which contains 22% aluminum oxide. The 
Soviets also paid considerable attention to the introduction of automatic and 
technological processes into this branch of industry. Nonetheless, many processes 
still used far too much electric power, amounting at times to 16,500 kilowatt- 
hours per ton of aluminum produced. The Volkhov and Zaporozhe plants, 
which were restored after World War II, were supplied with electrolytic refiners 
with a current of 80,000 amperes. Aluminum plants being built in Sumgait in the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, Stalingrad, Krasnoyarsk, and Irkutsk in the RSFSR, and 
Pavlodar in the Kazakh SSR are to be supplied with powerful electrolytic refiners 
with a current of 130,000 to 150,000 amperes. United States and Canadian refiners 
normally have a current of 100,000 to 125,000 amperes.® 

In 1916, deposits of bauxite were discovered in Tikhvin Raion, the present 
Leningrad Oblast, containing up to 55% aluminum hydroxide. Up to 1939, they 
were the only source of raw material for the Tikhvin Alumina Plant and for the 
Volkhov and Zaporozhe aluminum plants. In 1931, large deposits of high- 
quality bauxite were prospected in the Northern Urals, near the town of Nadezh- 
dinsk, later Serov. This led to the construction of the Urals Plant at Kamensk- 
Uralsky and the Bogoslovsky at Krasnozhurinsk, now two of the largest alu- 
minum plants in the USSR. Later, large deposits were located in other parts 
of the Urals.* In 1932—33, deposits of ferrous bauxite were located in the Kamensk 
Raion in the Central Urals, while in 1935—36, bauxite was located in the Southern 
Urals in the Bashkir ASSR. In the same period, deposits were discovered in 


4 I. M. Gratsershtein, op. cit., p. 44. 

5 D. M. Chizhikov, ep. cit. 

® A. I. Belyaev, Metallurgiya alyuminiya: Metallurgiya SSSR 1917—1957 (Aluminum: Sovict Metal! 
lurgy 1917—1957), Moscow, 1958, p. 530. 
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Northern Kazakhstan, including the large Turgai deposit, which are to be used to 
supply the Pavlodar Aluminum Plant, slated to begin operations in the first half 
of the plan period 1959-65. Deposits were located in Siberia during and after 
World War II, including the major Bokson deposit in East Siberia. Other deposits 
were found in the Southern Ukraine, including Zaporozhe Raion. Calculations 
have revealed that they contain enough raw material to supply the Zaporozhe 
Plant for decades.” Local deposits have been discovered for the new plants in 
Irkutsk Oblast and Krasnoyarsk Krai. The former, however, is for the present 
to be supplied with alumina from the Urals. This decision can only be regarded 
as a temporary measure, since numerous voices have been raised against it.® 
The main source of raw material for the plant is later to be the deposit in the 
River Bokson Basin, East Sayan, in the Buryat-Mongol ASSR. This deposit is 
located in one of the most inaccessible regions of Eastern Siberia, some 300 
kilometers from the East Siberian Railroad. There is a highway for 200 kilo- 
meters from Slyudyanka Station in the Baikal region along the valley of the 
River Irkut. The remaining distance has to be covered along a track which can 
mly be used in summer. The main deposit is situated in a mountainous region, 
some 3,500 meters above sea level, with an annual average temperature of 
6° C.° The bauxite too is of low quality and some 30% of it is unfit for use. On 
ihe other hand, if raw material has to be transported from the Urals to Irkutsk 
costs per ton of aluminum will be increased by about 400 rubles.'° 


The prospects are much more favorable in Krasnoyarsk Krai. Several deposits 
have recently been explored in the Enisei Mountain Range, some of which are 
very promising. The Krasnoyarsk Aluminum Plant is thus to be supplied from 
the Tatar deposit.11 Major deposits of nephelinite have been prospected in the 


Kuznetsk Alatau Mountain Range. They can be used to supply the Kuznetsk 
Aluminum Plant which is presently being extended. The Goryachegorsk deposit 
alone has enough ore to supply a major combine for many years. Work is presently 
under way preparing the site prior to the commencement of mining operations 
to obtain ore for Kuznetsk.!* The aluminum plant being built in Pavlodar in the 
Kazakh SSR is likely to be well supplied, since new deposits of bauxite have 
been located in the region of the Bolshoi Turgai.?* In spite of difficulties in 
finding the necessary raw materials, work on the two East Siberian plants is 

? Radio Kiev, April 12, 1958. 

8 E.I. Khazanov, Nekotorye voprosy razvitiya metallurgii legkikh metallov v Vostochnoi Sibiri (Some 
Problems of the Development of Light Metals in Eastern Siberia), Moscow, 1958, p. 7. 
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(The Results of Prospecting and the Prospects for the Bokson Deposit), Moscow, 1958, p. 13. 
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(The Conditions for the Industrial Use of the Bauxite in the Bokson Deposit), Moscow, 1958, p. 68. 
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proceeding at full speed. Here the aluminum will be obtained not from alumina, 
but straight from the ore itself by means of electrolytic processes. The first 
electrolytic shop was completed a year ago and there are to be six such shops. '4 


The various plants in the Soviet Union can be divided into four groups. 
Those in the European SSR comprise the Leningrad Experimental Aluminum 
Plant, attached to the “Krasny khimik” Plant, which began operating in 1930; 
the Volkhov (1932), Kandalaksha (1951), and Stalingrad (1958) aluminum 
plants in the RSFSR; the Tikhvin Alumina Plant (1938) in the RSFSR; the 
Moscow Electrode Plant (1933); the Dnepr Aluminum Plant (1933) at Zaporozhe 
in the Ukrainian SSR; and the Nadvoitsy Aluminum Plant (1954) in the Karelian 
ASSR. The plants in the Transcaucasus are the Erevan Aluminum Plant at 
Kanaker in the Armenian SSR (1950); the Sumgait Aluminum Plant (1955) and 
Kirovobad Alumina Plant (1956), both in the Azerbaidzhan SSR. In the Urals 
there are the Urals Aluminum Plant at Kamensk-Uralsky (1939) and the “Kras- 
naya shapochka” Alumina Plant in Severouralsk, in the RSFSR; and the Bogo- 
slovsky Aluminum Plant in Krasnozhurinsk in Sverdlovsk Oblast (1945). The 
fourth group contains plants in the eastern regions of the USSR: the Kuznetsk 
Aluminum Plant in Kemerovo Oblast (1942), and various plants presently under 
construction, the Pavlodar Aluminum Plant in the Kazakh SSR, the Krasnoyarsk 
and Irkutsk aluminum plants in the RSFSR. The latter is located at Shelekhovo 
near Irkutsk. Other plants planned for these regions are the Bratsk Aluminum 
Plant; the Achinsk Alumina and Cement Plant; and the Tunkinsky Alumina 
Plant in Tunkinsky Valley, in the RSFSR. The USSR, thus, has at present 10 
aluminum plants in operation and three under construction. 


By 1965, the European SSR and the Urals are to play a smaller role in output 
of aluminum; the main suppliers are to be Krasnoyarsk, the village of Shelekhovo 
near Irkutsk; the Kuznetsk in the RSFSR, and the Pavlodar in the Kazakh SSR: 


Future development will take place mainly in Siberia and Kazakhstan. Here 
aluminum plants are to be built using cheap power from the powerful thermal 
power and hydroelectric power stations. The main sources of raw materials for the 
increase in the production of aluminum are the bauxite deposits of the Urals and 
Central Kazakhstan, and the deposits of nepheline in the Kuznetsk Alatau Mountain 
Range. In all-union output of aluminum the share of the European SSR and the 
Urals will drop sharply by the end of the Seven-Year Plan. Siberia and the Urals 


will become the main suppliers of aluminum.?® 


When the plants under construction begin operating the cost price of the 
metal is to drop by 21% below the *959 price, mainly by economizing on power 
and fuel. 


Although the Soviet Union refuses to publish figures for output of aluminum, 
an attempt can be made to calculate actual output down to 1958, and the planned 
figure for 1965: 





14 Jbid., June‘2, 1958. 
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Actual and Planned Output of Aluminum in the USSR, 1933-65 


(Metric Tons) 


Ra Gcnith cane six 5,000 
PR Reeiacnvavesac 37,000 
ee ee 44,000 
SP wha ckeonsannss 46,000 
BOG Witebnedaasens 105,000 
Sree 120,000 
ETO Ce 140,000 
DK aavinedwnwne 200,000 
eee 560,000 
re re 930,000 
8965 (Pian) 2.00005: 2,600,000 


SOURCES: D. M. Chizhikov, Tsretnaya metallurgiya: Metallurgiya SSSR 1917—1957 (Nonferrous Metallurgy: Soviet Metallurgy 
/17—1957), Moscow, 1958, pp. 477—80; Der Grosse Brockbaus, Wiesbaden, Vol. 1, 1953, p. 224; Encyclopaedia Britannica, London, 1951, 
ol. 1; Ob itogakb vypo neniya pyatogo pyatiletnego plana razvitiya SSSR ma 1951—55 gg. (The Results of the Fultillment of the Fifth Five-Year 
in for the Development of the USSR, 1951—55), Moscow, 1956; Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narod 
kbo2yaistva SSSR na 1956—1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development 
the Soviet Economy, 1956—60), Moscow, 1956, p. 11; Pranda, November 14, 1958. 

Output of aluminum has been constantly on the increase in the postwar 
period, to judge by the various plans. The Fifth Five-Year Plan envisaged an 
increase of 160% over 1951—55 in comparison with output in 1950, about 200,000 
tons. The actual increase was 180%. The directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) contained an increase of 110% over the 1955 figure. According to a 
report of the Central Statistical Administration, the plans for 1956-58 were 
fulfilled, giving a figure of 930,000 tons in 1958. The Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) 
envisages an increase of 180°, in comparison with output in 1958, giving a total 
of 2,600,000 tons by 1965. United States output in 1956 was 1,523,000 tons; 
Canadian, 530,000.1® 

In the future emphasis is to be placed on output in the country’s eastern 
regions, the two East Siberian and the Kazakh aluminum plants. The planned 
increases in output of aluminum are explained not only by the demands of the 
aviation and missile industries, but also by increased use in the civilian sector. 
Reporting that some 20°—25% of all aluminum is used for capital construction 
in the United States, Soviet economists have announced that the USSR is to 
allocate more aluminum for this purpose.!? Aluminum can be used to replace 
various nonferrous metals which are in short supply in the Soviet Union, pri- 
marily copper, lead, zinc, and tin. According to Soviet sources, one ton of 
aluminum can be used to replace two tons of copper in the electrical-engineering 
industry. In the cable industry, one ton of aluminum will replace up to 4 tons of 
lead. Furthermore, aluminum can be produced more cheaply than copper, lead, 
and tin. The cost price of one ton of aluminum in 1959 was 10% below that of 
copper, 35% below that of lead, and some 20 times below that of tin. Annual 
capital investments per ton of aluminum are 25% less than for copper, 15 times 
below those for tin, and only 15% more than for lead and zinc.'* The ore used 
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in the aluminum industry is also much richer than other nonferrous metal ores. 
The Soviet machine-building industry is now beginning to use aluminum to 
replace steel to some extent in the manufacture of trucks, automobiles, and 
passenger coaches. The Soviet oil industry is now emulating its United States 
counterpart and using aluminum piping. The cable and accumulator-making 
industries too have switched from lead to aluminum, plastics, and nickel. The 
increase in output of aluminum has enabled the Soviet Union to export more, at 
prices 40°, below cost. The amount of aluminum sold by the USSR on the 
world market is constantly on the increase: in 1955 it amounted to 41,600 tons; 
in 1956 to 59,900; in 1957 to 85,400; and in 1958 to 114,900 tons. Sheet aluminum 
accounted for 6,800 tons in 1958.1° The USSR thus occupies second place in 
export of this metal behind Canada. G. A. Voedensky 


International Communism 


Dissonant Notes in the Satellite Press 


In the fall of 1957, Moscow was the scene of a great demonstration of Com- 
munist unity and power which culminated in the Joint Declaration of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. Only the Yugoslav Communist Party refused to subscribe 
to this declaration, which was apparently intended to reestablish the ideological 
unity of the Communist bloc. This unity had been badly shaken since the death 
of Stalin. Yet although two years have passed since the Declaration, there is still 
no sign of a restoration of the monolithic ‘ ‘ideological unity” which prevailed 
during the Stalin era. Not only does Peiping often go its own way, the press of 
the east European satellites too sounds dissonant notes now and then, that would 
have been impossible before 1953. 

Even the campaign against so important an enemy as Yugoslav revisionism 
has failed to restore ideological unity. China, Bulgaria, and Albania launched 
relentless attacks, while the other satellite Communist parties adhered more or 
less to Moscow’s line. Kadar in Hungary, for example, tempered the Moscow 
style with milder tones, while Gomulka was obviously very unwilling to condemn 
the Yugoslavs outright. The fact that he waited for several weeks before passing 
an opinion on the execution of the “revisionist” Imre Nagy speaks volumes. 
Today the reciprocal mud-slinging between Belgrade and Moscow is long past; 
the ideological argument continues, but in other forms. It is now mainly confined 
to the various theoretical journals and publications. The satellites too are follow- 
ing Moscow’s example. Only Albania and, to a lesser degree, Bulgaria still 
indulge in savage attacks against Belgrade, although Khrushchev gave the signal 
for a more reasonable tone during his visit to Albania. However, Tirana is at 
times apparently unable to control its anger. On September 5, 1959, Hysni Kapo, 


19 q ‘neshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956, 1957, 1958 g2.: Statistichesky obzor ““Eksport SSSR’ (Sovict 
Forcign Trade for 1956, 1957, 1958: A Statistical Review “Exports of the USSR”’), Moscow, 1959. 
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a member of the Albanian Politburo, referred, during the Fifth Congress of the 
Society for Albanian-Soviet Friendship, to the “renegades of Marxism-Leninism 
whose banner is held aloft by the revisionist leaders of Yugoslavia.” According 
to Kapo, these “renegades” are attempting to limit the rightful leadership of 
the Soviet Union by their “anti-Marxist theses of national features” for each 
country.? Several days later Albania again fell on Yugoslavia. The Party organ 
Zeri i Popullit sapported the Chinese Communists against Belgrade: 










The Yugoslav revisionists need their shameless and unrestrained campaign 
against China in order to occupy public opinion and divert it from daily cares, 
from the suffering and misery into which the revisionist gang in Belgrade has thrust 
the Yugoslav people. Nonetheless, the howls of the imperialist and revisionist 
jackals cannot drown the victories of the Chinese people.? 







Far more important than the Moscow-Belgrade feud is the latent tension 
between Moscow and Peiping. The satellite reaction to this tension is, of course, 
circumspect, but not always uniform. The noisy enthusiasm for China’s “rapid” 
achievements has for some time now been markededly subdued. Until quite 
recently some of the satellites had even revealed a tendency to é¢mulate China. 
Bulgaria endeavored to adopt the Chinese slogan of a “great leap forward.” 
[he Bulgarian program to amalgamate the kolkhozes in gigantic collectives 
could well have been related to the Chinese “People’s Communes” project. 
Party First Secretary Todor Zhivkov was recently compelled to admit that 
“great difficulties” are being experienced and to delay various plans.* Hungary, 
on the other hand, appears to have little desire to follow the “Chinese path to 
socialism.” Since the revolution of 1956, Kadar’s Party has been constantly 
debating the problem as to whether more or less force should be applied, partic- 
ularly with reference to the re-collectivization of Hungarian agriculture. Most 
Hungarian kolkhozes were dissolved during the revolution. Since the fall of 
1958, the Kadar regime has been waging a full-scale campaign for re-collec- 
tivization with a fair measure of success thanks to the application of various 
types of subtle pressure (threats and a policy of manipulating taxes, credit, and 
prices). According to a report in the Party organ Nepszabadsag of August 20, 1959, 
more than half the country’s arable land has been collectivized. The problem now 
is how to consolidate the gains. Here opinion is sharply divided within the Party 
as to whether pressure ought to be increased or not. It is hardly surprising that 
many “‘dogmatists” are casting a furtive glance at the example of China. 


On July 29, 1959, the Hungarian Parliament ratified a treaty of friendship 
between China and Hungary. Although Hungary has to date concluded numerous 
such friendship treaties with other nations in the Communist bloc, this is only 
the second occasion on which such a treaty has been submitted for approval by 
the Hungarian puppet parliament. The first occasion was, of course, the ratifi- 
cation of the Soviet-Hungarian friendship treaty. Karoly Kiss, the First Chairman 
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of the Foreign Political Committee, an important member of the Party Central 
Committee, and a well-known Stalinist, made a speech in which he emphasized 
that ““Hungary and China lie a great distance from each other, but they are linked 
by common economic, political, and social goals.”* For months the Hungarian 
press was filled with eulogies and lengthy reports on the “Chinese leap forward.” 
Recently, however, there has been a noticeable change. Budapest has scurried 
back to the Soviet line. 


Of particular interest is the attitude of the Hungarian press to the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. The Budapest 
papers went out of their way to cold-shoulder China. Naturally, the anniversary 
could not be passed over in silence, so the Hungarian government carefull) 
arranged that celebrations should deal with cultural rather than political matters. 
The highlight of the program was a week devoted to the “Chinese book and 
motion picture.” Numerous books were published which either dealt with 
Chinese subjects or else were translations from Chinese into Hungarian. On 
September 27, 1959, Nepszabadsag published a complete list of these books. 
Surprisingly enough the list contained only one book, A Short History of tly 
Chinese Communist Party, on a political theme. The rest dealt with literary subjects. 
The accompanying article in the newspaper mentioned A Short History of the 
Chinese Communist Party without comment, while other books were highly 
praised. A certain coldness in Hungarian-Chinese relations was also evident from 
the composition of the Hungarian delegation at the celebrations in Peiping. 
The delegation was headed by Istvan Dobi, who may be the official president 
of the state, but has no political importance and is not even a Party member. 
The delegation contained only one Party Central Committee member and one 
candidate member, but neither could be described as Party leaders. The Hungarian 
press did not begin to assume a warmer tone until it appeared that Khrushchev’s 
trip to China had attained some results. Although a celebration was held in 
Budapest on honor of China on the eve of the anniversary, the main Hungarian 
speaker was Prime Minister Ferenc Miinnich. Party First Secretary Janos Kadar 
was conspicuous by his absence. 


The reactions of the satellite presses to China’s admission of “errors in 
statistics” on August 26, 1959 also differed somewhat. On August 27, 1959, 
Trybuna Ludu in Warsaw and Nepszabadsag in Budapest published without 
comment excerpts from Chou En-lai’s speech and from the Chinese Party Central 
Committee communiqué which revised figures for 1958 and the 1959 plan figures. 
The Bucharest newspaper Scii.teia of August 28 and 29, 1959 published references 
to Chou En-lai’s speech and to the revision of the 1959 plan, but passed over the 
falsification of the 1958 production figures in silence. The Czechoslovak press 
attempted to defend the errors in the Chinese figures. On August 30, 1959 
Rude Pravo wrote: “Tt is essentially a case of correcting figures which had been 
calculated on false hypotheses. Under no circumstances does this actually mean 


4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, July 30, 1959. 
5 Tbid., October 1, 1959. 
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a slowing down in the building of socialism.” Albania got involved in the affair 
mainly because the Yugoslav press had made merry over the Chinese “mistakes.” 
“eri i Popullit accordingly angrily attacked Yugoslavia on September 9. 

While many Hungarian “dogmatists” would perhaps like to employ the 
Chinese approach to the problem of collectivization, they are casting anxious 
glances at their neighbor Poland, a country which has already influenced Hungary 
once in the past, in the fall of 1956. On June 22, 1959, Gomulka announced his 
new agricultural program, the extension of the “agricultural circles” into a 
‘powerful social and economic mass organization.”’ Although there is no sign that 
Gomulka has abandoned the collectivization of Polish agriculture on the Soviet 
pattern, his milder methods are nevertheless disturbing the Hungarian Com- 
munists. They have ample grounds for worry since Khrushchev’s visit to Warsaw 
on July 14, shortly after the publication of the new Polish agricultural policy, 
helped strengthen Gomulka’s position. Since Khrushchev’s Warsaw visit, the 
Hungarian Communists have avoided openly attacking Gomulka’s program, 
ilthough one week after its publication the Budapest Figye/o wrote: 


In Poland agriculture is the most backward section of socialist construction. 
The contradiction between a rapidly developing socialist industry and a backward 
agriculture based on private capital is increasingly hindering the development of 
the entire economy in Poland. 


Poland, however, is also lagging behind the other satellites in various fields. 
Che introduction of some sort of “polytechnical training” into schools on the 
lines applied in the USSR is presently in full swing in Eastern Europe. Only 
Poland, after some initial hesitation, still seems to be resisting. In an interview 
tor Zycie Warszawy, Minister of Education W. Bienkowski took the following 


attitude to this problem: “I believe that, at least given our . . . conditions, 
there is neither the possibility nor the necessity to apply productive work in the 
education of youth.”® In another interview Bienkowski went even further: 


Previous experience, and not ours alone, proves that polytechnization is dif- 
ficult for both youth and for the enterprise and that its educational value is doubtful. 
Young persons get in the way in an enterprise and, let us be honest, the enterprise 
does not always have a beneficial influence on young persons.’ 


The Polish press also went its own way in its reports on Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States. Trybuna Ludu of September 15, 1959 stressed that Khrush- 
chev’s trip to the United States represented a “symbol for the end of the cold war 
and the entry into a new era of peaceful coexistence,” but warned that the meeting 
between Khrushchev and Eisenhower would not lead to the immediate solution 
of all problems. It would, nevertheless, lead to the discussion of such important 
questions as the cessation of nuclear weapon tests, the German question, and 
general disarmament. The satellite press was unified in its glorification of the 
results of Khrushchev’s trip. On September 16, the Prague newspaper M/ada Front 


8 Zycie Warszawy, Warsaw, August 29, 1959. 
7 Zycie Partii, Warsaw, No. 9 (1959). 





compared the historical significance of the trip to Columbus’ voyage of discovery: 
“467 years ago Columbus discovered the New World. Today the Soviet Union 
has discovered a new life for mankind.” The Hungarian press asserted that the 
alleged success of Khrushchev’s trip was due partly to his personal ability and 
partly to the strength of the cause which he serves. Nepszabadsag stated on 
September 27 that “the logic” of Khrushchev’s arguments was the weapon that 
“had pounded a breach through the wall of cold war propaganda into the mind 
of many ordinary American citizens.” On September 20, 1959, Magyar Nemzet 
wrote: “The fundamental superiority of the cause which Khrushchev is serving 
and the Soviet leader’s strong and unshakeable faith in the victory of Communism 
are the main reasons for his daily successes.” 


Hand in hand with this rapture at Khrushchev’s alleged successes with the 
American people went reports in the satellite press which painted a different 
picture. While the Soviet press was reporting successes right from the very be- 
ginning of the trip, and did not mention unwelcome features until later, many 
of the satellites stated at once that the American people did not greet Khrushchev 
with great enthusiasm. As early as September 17, Nepszabadsag wrote that 
Khrushchev’s reception in Washington was “polite rather than enthusiastic.” 
The reactions of the satellite presses to Khrushchev’s meeting with the United 
States labor leaders differed considerably. Radio Prague of September 23 accused 
Walter Reuther, the President of the United Automobile Workers, of having 
posed “arrogant” questions. On the same day Nepszabadsag also reported the 
“clash” between Khrushchev and the union leaders. The newspaper quoted 
Khrushchev’s remarks that it was easier to reach an understanding with business- 


men than with the so-called workers’ leaders. Although Radio Prague had blamed 
the union leaders for this painful episode in the visit, Nepszabadsag attempted 
to gloss over it by writing: 


It is said that the union leaders had originally planned a normal discussion. 
However, they were accused of “friendship for the Communists” because they 
wanted to meet Comrade Khrushchev. They were frightened by this and wanted to 
prove that the accusation was unfounded.® 


Since Khrushchev’s visit to the United States Moscow has endeavored to 
pin the guilt for “difficulties” in the international field on Western Germany 
and to treat the United States very carefully. However, not all the satellites were 
satisfied with this arrangement. The Budapest weekly Figye/o published one ot 
the old-style inflammatory articles as late as September 20 with the title “From 
the History of the Great American Fortunes—The Path of a Dynasty Manu- 
facturing Death (Dupont) from the Powder Mill to the Hydrogen Bomb.” 
Czechoslovakia too does not appear to welcome the idea of a relaxation in tension. 
When Khrushchev and Eisenhower held their first meeting in the United States 
the Bratislava newspaper Smena described the President as follows: 


8 Nepszabadsag, September 20, 1959. 
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In 1930, under the command of Chief of General Staff General MacArthur, 
he took part in the suppression of a protest march by war veterans who were pro- 
testing against hunger and poverty at the height of the economic crisis... . 
Eisenhower is deeply religious. He has mastered no foreign language... . In 
political affairs he is under the influence of his secretary, the American Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson, various religious leaders, the President of the Coca-Cola 
Company, William Robinson, and former NATO commander General Gruenther.°® 


This is to say that Eisenhower is an oppressor of the hungry, “deeply 
religious,” and under the influence of capitalists and generals. This statement 
rather contradicts Khrushchev who, upon his return from the United States, 
suid in Moscow: “Dwight Eisenhower, the President of the United States, 
showed courage, strength of will, and statesmanlike wisdom in his evaluation of 
the international situation.”” While Eisenhower is still regarded as an “oppressor” 
in Czechoslovakia, Khrushchev affirmed in his speech that the President “enjoys 
the complete confidence of his people.” !° 

The significance of these discords in the Communist press must not, of course, 
be overestimated. All the satellite Communist parties admit the “leading role” 
ot the Soviet Union and outdo each other in praise of Khrushchev. One can, 
nevertheless, point out that in spite of Moscow’s efforts the former uniformity 
of opinion, the celebrated “ideological unity” of the Stalin era, has not yet been 
restored. Stefan C. Stolte 






















Agriculture 






Back to the Kolkhozes 


During the years 1954—57, thousands of kolkhozes, or collective farms in the 
USSR were transformed into sovkhozes, or state farms. This was an important 
change, since it meant that everything belonging to a kolkhoz ceased to be the 
collective property of the kolkhozniks and was transferred to the state, while 
the kolkhozniks themselves became state employees with fixed wages instead 
of collective owners entitled to a share in the harvest. Such changes are embarked 
upon in the USSR only after careful consideration and only under the close 
supervision of the authorities. Nevertheless, during the whole of this period, no 
official information, statistical or otherwise, directly concerning this movement, 
was published in the USSR. There were only oblique references here and there. 
Vor example, an article entitled “The Sovkhozes and Their Role in the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture,” published in Voprosy ekonomiki, spoke of the success achieved 
by 85 sovkhozes in the chernozem zone of the USSR which had been organized 
in recent years on land formerly belonging to “economically weak kolkhozes.”! 

















® Smena, Bratislava, September 16, 1959. 
10 Pravda, September 29, 1959. 
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On July 3, 1957, Sovetskaya Belorussiya published a statement made at a plenary 
session of the Belorussian Party Central Committee that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the USSR had permitted the organization of 57 sovkhozes out of 
economically weak kolkhozes. There were reports of a similar nature in other 
Soviet newspapers too.? 


The only official statement in the Soviet press directly dealing with this 
problem was the following, issued by the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR as part of an “appeal” to sovkhoz workers: 


Our Party is now taking an entirely correct course in that, as regards increasing 
marketable agricultural produce, it is concentrating attention upon the sovkhozes, 
the consolidation of their economy and organization, a thoroughgoing improve 
ment of their economic management, and an increase in the amount of land hei 
by them not only in the virgin lands but also in other regions where vacant or 
poorly worked land is to found. 


In this period numerous attempts were made to provide theoretical proof of 
the superiority of the sovkhoz system: 


The Party’s concentration upon the development of the sovkhozes has important 
reasons behind it.... In comparison with all other forms of ownership in agri- 
culture, the sovkhozes have a number of most important advantages. They base 
their activity on the lasting, stable foundation of socialist ownership, [ownership| 
by the entire nation.* 


The Soviet press then published statistical data illustrating the supposed 
superiority of the sovkhoz over the kolkhoz system. On the basis of such data, 
Khrushchev threw his support behind the campaign in his reports to the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress and the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary, 
session. Nonetheless, as long as the campaign was in progress it was impossible to 
form an accurate idea of the character and extent of the campaign to turn the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Now that the campaign has proved a failure the Soviet 
press has begun to publish more information about it. Of particular importance 
is an article by I. Vinnichenko entitled “Everything Leads to This,” published 
in the magazine Nash sovremennik. Vinnichenko says: 


The Party has made it clear that the very formulation of the question as to which 
of the two forms of socialist agriculture is “higher” or more progressive is essen 
tially incorrect, mistaken. The tendency toward the accelerated conversion of the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes has also been admitted to be a serious mistake.® 


Although the Party Central Committee has made no public acknowledgment 
of such a “mistake” in its agricultural policy, the publication of such a statement 
clearly indicates its admission of the fact that the mistake was made. An articl 
recently published in another magazine also points to a decision by the Part) 


2 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, March 13, 1957; Pravda, December 10, 1957. 
3 Pravda, March 27, 1957. 

* Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., pp. 58—64. 
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to abandon its policy of promoting the “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes.* The 
future of the kolkhozes was also dealt with in a resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
first Party Congress at the beginning of 1959. Khrushchev not only implied at 
the Congress that the “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes was a mistake, but even 
aitempted to provide some sort of theoretical justification for the Party’s return 
(0 its former policy. 

This complex question, which actually involved the complete break-up of 
the social and political foundations of the kolkhoz system, has been treated by 
the Party leaders merely as a problem of revising the theory of the viability of the 
various forms of socialist ownership at the present stage of the “all-out develop- 
ment of Communism”’: 


Considering the matter abstractly, one might suppose that, insofar as cooperative- 
kolkhoz ownership is a lower form of public ownership, it should gradually but 
inevitably give way to ownership by the entire nation. Practical experience, how- 
ever, has shown that this reasoning is false. Such are the dialectics of historical 
development that the merging of the two forms of ownership is proceeding, and 
will proceed, by way of all-round consolidation and extension of the cooperative- 
kolkhoz form of ownership.? 


Although the continued silence of Soviet statistics on this point makes it 
difficult to define the exact nature and extent of the campaign to convert the 
‘olkhozes into sovkhozes, indirect data does sometimes help to fill the gap. At 
the December 1958 plenary session of the Party Central Committee Khrushchev 
stated that at the end of that year the Soviet Union had 6,000 sovkhozes, which 
possessed 58,000,000 hectares of arable land.® In 1953, prior to the commencement 
of the campaign, there were 4,857 sovkhozes working a total area of 18,200,000 
hectares.® Between 1953 and 1958, the number of sovkhozes rose by 1,143, and 
the area of sovkhoz land by 39,800,000 hectares. The ‘number of new sovkhozes 
formed on the virgin lands was 425, with 15,000,000 hectares of land. Thus, 
718 sovkhozes were created on old land, with a total of 24,800,000 hectares. 
Mainly as a result of this growth, the number of kolkhozes dropped from 91,200 
in 1953 to 78,900 in 1957, that is, by nearly 14%, while kolkhoz land dropped 
trom 84% to 72% of all arable land.!° The reduction in the number of kolkhozes 
was partly due to simple amalgamation; but if one bears in mind that on the 
verage each new sovkhoz represented some six to eight kolkhozes and that some 
Lolkhozes were merged with already existing sovkhozes, then it may be assumed 
that between 7,000 and 8,000 kolkhozes were transformed into sovkhozes and 
that between 1,700,000 and 1,900,000 kolkhoz families were affected. Thus, 
between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 individuals were involved in the unsuccessful 
campaign to convert the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 


® Molodoi Kommunist, No. 9 (1959), pp. 13—23. 
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A campaign on this scale is much more than a simple experiment, it implies 
an actual change in principle. Its abandonment in favor of the “lower” form of 
socialist land ownership is all the more curious, coinciding, as it does, with the 
official transition of the USSR to the stage of “the all-out building of Communism.” 
The most likely explanation for the reversal of policy is that given by Khrushchev 
at the Twenty-first Party Congress. Referring to the two forms of socialisi 
ownership, the kolkhoz and the state systems, he said: 


One may well ask why at the present stage we are not pushing ahead with 
their amalgamation, why we are taking the view that cooperative-kolkhoz owner- 
ship must be fully developed alongside state ownership. The forms of ownership 
cannot be changed arbitrarily; they develop on the basis of the laws of economics, 
they depend upon the character and the level of development of production forces. 
The kolkhoz system fully corresponds to the requirements and the level of deve!- 
opment of today’s productive forces in rural areas." 


In accordance with this view the resolution adopted by the Congress stated: 
“The kolkhoz-cooperative form of production serves and is capable of serving 
for a long time to come the development of the productive forces in agriculture.” !* 
The transition to the “higher” form of ownership, then, is being held up by the 
rate of development of production forces, which according to the Marxist 
definition consist of labor and the means of production. Consequently, one of the 
factors delaying the transition is apparently labor, that is, the kolkhozniks. 
Confirmation of this view may be found in materials published in the Soviet 
press, especially in Vinnichenko’s above-mentioned article: 


On the kolkhozes, it was usual not merely for the combine driver but also for 
every woman binding the sheaves to make sure that no crops were lost... . But on 
the sovkhozes, . . . the grain was left to stand in the stacks: after all, people get paid 
money for raking it over, too! 


Here a part is played by the system of work payment and by the entire economic 
system. ... The people have no prospects, no confidence that their future will 


you get nowhere: things are just as they were before.!* 


In contrast to what used to be said a short time ago, the sovkhoz system is 
now frankly acknowledged to be inefficient. According to Vinnichenko, th« 
director of the Yanushev Sovkhoz, Marykin, called the campaign to turn the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes “a terrible mistake due to a lack of understanding of 
future prospects,” that is, failure by the state to grasp the importance of incen- 
tives. Vinnichenko cites “many similar opinions by others.” In particular, h« 
condemns the sovkhoz system of using the piece-rate system, as opposed to the 
kolkhoz system of allotting each kolkhoznik a share of the crop. He declares tha’ 


11 Tbid., January 28, 1959. 
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“the people have now become literate” and that their support can only be counted 
on by economic forms which “bring profit to both state and workers.”?5 
It is obvious that the Party’s change of policy is a result of the kolkhozniks’ 
resistance to attempts to deprive them of their last opportunity to dispose of the 
fruits of their labor as they see fit. Once again, one is faced with the paradox that 
a stage when Soviet society is supposed to be approaching Communism, the 
principle of providing material incentives for the worker has again had to be 
emphasized. It is a clear case of the kind of restitution of bourgeois law in Com- 
inunist society which is repeatedly attacked by Soviet writers and against which 
i. hrushchev himself fulminated at the Twenty-first Party Congress. But Khrush- 
chev has now resorted to a statement by Lenin applied to an earlier situation: 
“Unless the workers are materially interested in the fruits of their labor, it is 
impossible to increase the country’s productive forces, to create a socialist 
economy or to bring tens of millions of people to Communism” !® 
It is difficult at the moment to foretell Party policy for agriculture. It is quite 
clear, however, that after having tried to substitute the sovkhoz for the kolkhoz 
system, which had failed to justify itself, the Party leaders are now finding that 
the sovkhozes too have their shortcomings. This continuing crisis in Soviet 
griculture may well occupy the attention of the November 1959 plenary session 
of the Party Central Committee. V. Minyailo 


Culture 


Soviet Literature Toes the Line 


In the six months that have passed since the Third Congress of Soviet Writers 
there have been unmistakable signs that, in spite of the marked demonstrations 
‘f democracy on the part of the present Soviet leaders, the subjection of art to 
policy is one of the Party’s foremost aims. The narrow limits of the official role 
played by art exclude any manifestations whatsoever of free thought or deviations 
trom the directive contained in Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Link Between 
Literature, Art, and Human Living.” The Third Congress itself passed quietly 
long the lines expected by the Party without any surprises. The three post- 
ponements had apparently been utilized to work out every little detail, assign 
the roles, and fix the conclusions. The few awkward moments took place mainly 
behind the scenes. Even the replacement of the heads of the Union of Soviet 
Writers passed without the normal fuss and criticism. At the previous congress, 
for example, the Union’s heads had been subjected to charges of following an 
incorrect line. The replacement of A. Surkov as head of the Union of Soviet 
Writers had been decided in beforehand. He read the main report, but did not 
make the final speech. 

15 Tbid., p. 188. 
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Presumably the problem of the provocative literature of the younger gen- 
eration had been examined in detail; writers under the age of thirty were hardly 
represented at all at the Congress, only three delegates out of 497. This remarkably 
low figure is explained by the fact that most young writers are regarded 2s 
“seditious freethinkers,” engaged in the search for new forms and new subject 
matter. Some thorny problems arose during the Congress; but here again action 
took place behind the scenes. There was, for example, the case of Konstantin 
Simonov. On May 23, Radio Moscow reported during the Congress’ last session 
that “Konstantin Simonov is on the tribune. He is reading out the greeting fro: 
the Congress participants to the Party Central Committee.” Then followed th: 
contents of the greeting. However, on the very next day the central Soviet press 
did not mention Simonov’s name when referring to the greeting. Pravda simp! 
said: ““The Congress unanimously ratified the text of the greeting to the Part 
Central Committee.” Apparently Simonov’s earlier mistakes had not yet been 
forgotten and it was decided not to mention him in connection with the publi 
cation of such an important document. 


As far as purely literary problems are concerned, special attention must b: 
paid to a statement made by the writer Konstantin Paustovsky, not at the Congress 
itself, but in the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta during the course of the Congress. 
Entitled “Undebatable and Debatable Thoughts,” it by no means paid lip servic: 
to the Party line.! The article ended by pointing to the two paths open to the 
Congress: 


The writers’ Congress is being held. Will it affirm for writers the free and 
courageous sweep of creation which alone will create the most important of the 
literatures of our century, Soviet literature. Or will the Congress busy itself wit! 
petty supervision of writers and with old discords. In the latter case it will have 
served no purpose. 


Speaking of the various abnormalities and unhealthy manifestations in writers’ 
circles, Paustovsky pointed out that 


those [writers] cannot exist in literature who attempt to combine service to a half- 
truth and a half-falsehood with service to their own well being. Perhaps we are 
shouting so much and so loudly about truth in literature because we are short of it. 


Speaking of the unfavorable situation on the literary front he indignantl) 
asked: 


Why are persons admitted to literature and even accepted into the Writers’ 
Union who do not know the Russian language and are completely indifferent to it? 
Why are we content with the monotony of a bureaucratic and philistine language, 
with its beggarliness and phonetic ugliness? What right have we to cast the classic 
and powerful speech created by a generation of our great predecessors into the 
backyard? 


This appeal for a struggle for the purity of the Russian language ought, in 
Paustovsky’s opinion, to find some expression in the decisions of the Congress. 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, May 20, 1959. 
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In spite of the situation prevailing at the Congress as regards young writers, 
Paustovsky found the courage to say in his article: 


There is a [young generation]. And a fine one at that.... There are Yury 
Kazakov, Sergei Nikitin, Nataliya Tarasankova, Vladimir Tendryakov, Yury 
Trifonov, Richy Dostyan, Yury Bondarev, losif Dyk, and many more young 
writers. 


Not only did he mention names, he even emphasized that one should not be 
alarmed by the militant enthusiasm of the young writers: “Youthful enthusiasm 

useful.” 

Ilya Ehrenburg’s appearance in the press was just as unexpected and out of 
tune with the spirit of the Congress. His article in Novy mir, entitled “Rereading 
Chekhov,” appeared shortly before the Congress. Apart from the fact that Marx, 
|ngels, and Lenin are not mentioned, the article advances numerous extremely 
“independent” concepts. Ehrenburg writes, for example, that love for writers 
“is primarily dependent on their proximity to the spiritual world of the reader”’: 


A witness in court who relates what everybody knows is no use to anybody, 
neither to the prosecution nor to the defense. Any writer deserving of the name 
sees things that escape the eye of the average observer. Isn’t it time to repudiate 
observation as the main quality of a writer? 


Developing his thought further, Ehrenburg quotes Chekhov on the basic 
demand of art: 


Art is unique and admirable in that one cannot lie in it . . . . One can lie in 
love, in politics, in medicine, one can deceive people and even God himself—there 
were such cases—but one cannot deceive in art .. . 


Ehrenburg lists various critical remarks made about Chekhov in his time, 
remarks which could easily apply today. There is the astonished cry, ““Why this 
decadence?” ; the remark that Chekhov is not as great as many people believe; 
and so on. An excerpt from a letter of Chekhov’s written at the time of his trip 
io Sakhalin also has a meaning for the present: “We are letting millions of people 
rot in prisons, rot for nothing, without reason, barbarously . . . . And all this is 
dumped on the red-nosed prison warders.” Finally, touching upon the basic 
principle of art, Ehrenburg emphasizes that contemporary works contain “an 
issiduous blend of colors, a variety of nuances. The word ‘realism’ means nothing 
in itself...” 

A further article which appeared at the time of the Congress was V. Nekrasov’s 
critical review of A. Dovzhenko’s motion picture A Poem of the Sea, which was 
awarded a Lenin Prize three weeks prior to the opening of the Congress. Although 
the article only discusses the motion picture, it broaches questions directly related 
‘o Soviet art as a whole and, of course, to literature. Nekrasov writes: 


... against a background of gigantic construction work conventional persons 
symbolizing particular ideas move about, not doing very much and talking gar- 
rulously, or rather thinking aloud in conventional journalistic... language... . 
Pathetic . . . 





One must bear in mind that A Poem of the Sea is built around the creation of 
the Kakhova Water Reservoir, when dozens of villages were submerged and their 
inhabitants compelled to leave their homes. Nekrasov is disturbed not so much 
by this fact as by the stereotyped characters. He is, for instance, indignant about 
the character known as General Fedorchenko who says of himself in the motion 
picture: “I’m a famous, happy chap and what I feel and do is fine.” Nekrasoy 
writes bitterly about this: 


But do you have the right to talk like this, Comrade General? You arrived at 
your kolkhoz after the war. And you arrived as though you were on holiday. But 
had you been there earlier? In the difficult postwar years? Oh, Comrade General, 
is everything you feel and do really so wonderful? 


Such thoughts about this motion picture can be applied to many literary 
works in which cheap pathos takes the place of the truth. 


The Soviet leaders carefully noted all the signs of dissent and took steps to 
“reestablish order in the literary household.” The Congress decisions were 
intended to root out all undesirable elements in literary life and to subject writers 
to the Party. They were put into effect immediately after the Congress. Khrush- 
chev’s speech at the June Party Central Committee plenary session contained an 
additional directive. In the concluding section of the speech he stated: “We must, 
comrades, put more effort into the attainment of planned goals, criticize more 
boldly, display a Bolshevist implacability toward evident faults.” Further on, 
this implacability and just what is meant by failings are expressed more concretely: 


We have individuals among the writers who ask what sort of guidance is Part) 
guidance of literature? We reply, you there, don’t you recognize the Party’s guid- 
ance? But what is Party guidance? It is the will of millions of people, the will of 
millions of minds, the collective wisdom of millions of people. But one writer sits 
in his dacha somewhere, once in a while produces some puny work, and hopes that 
it will be recognized as an expression of the spirit of the people of our time, of the 
entire people. Isn’t this a real cult of one’s own personality, which, as you see, is 
unwilling to put up with the guidance of a Party which expresses the will of mil- 
lions .... Such a fellow . . . wants to put himself above the Party, above the people. 


It is quite obvious who is meant: Khrushchev is attacking Pasternak as 2 
warning to other would-be rebels. 

The line given was immediately adopted. The June issue of the magazine 
Lnostrannaya literatura contained an article by E. Trushchenko on a review of 
Doctor Zhivago published in the Parisian journal Nowelles Critiques. Trushchenko 
quotes the remarks made by the journal about Pasternak: 

Soviet literature has advanced, moving in step with the people. Pasternak ha: 
remained alone. His books cannot be considered books of a Soviet writer. 

... Pasternak has betrayed the society in which he lives and as a result has 
alienated himself from the people, the [Parisian] review concludes. Neither the talent, 
nor the formal mastery of such a writer can create respect for him. 

The literary critic V. Shcherbina attacked Nekrasov’s censure of A Poen 
of the Sea in the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura: 
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All of Nekrasov’s judgements on Dovzhenko’s motion picture are intended 
to show that what is called romance, inspiration, ... pathos is nothing more than 
lifeless convention. 


Shcherbina accuses Nekrasov of an inability to believe in the sincerity of 
romantic pathos, and compares Dovzhenko’s work with Nekrasov’s criticism 
as follows: “One can also say that Dovzhenko has created the romantic and 
heroic image of Soviet man at war, while V. Nekrasov [is] deliberately earth- 
bound and uninspired.” Earlier, the magazine Jskusstvo kino had carried an article 
by Y. Varshavsky entitled “One Must Look into Things,” which alleged that 


Nekrasov “belongs to a particular artistic school” and that he has no right to 
maintain that his is the only school. In the same issue, the Ukrainian poet M. 
Rylsky accused Nekrasov of ignoring the national factor in A Poem of the Sea.* 


The Soviet press set about Konstantin Paustovsky for his above-mentioned 
article. It was represented on this occasion by a former editor of Literaturnaya 
gazeta, the author of the novel The Brothers Ershov, V. Kochetov. His lengthy 
article “On Truth and Untruth” was published in Literatura i zhizn, the official 
organ of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR.* First, he expressed his amazement 
at the fact that there had been no objections to Paustovsky’s article. Addressing 
Paustovsky, he exclaimed: 


So, “we lack the truth.” In the fall this thesis will be 42 years old. Earlier we 
became extremely agitated when our literature was accused of untruth. In 1956 and 
1957, Soviet writers mercilessly fought against this thesis which keeps on popping 
up, fought since international revisionism attempted to use it as its weapon for 
attacks on us. 


Thus, Paustovsky is tagged with the label of revisionism. Kochetov then 
endeavors to prove that Paustovsky’s assertion that Soviet writers lack the truth 
is a “complete falsehood.” In particular, sharp attacks are provoked by Pau- 
stovsky’s reproach that writers portray straightforward, primitive persons and 
drag colorless, stereotyped personalities into their works. 


Next in line for attack was Ilya Ehrenburg for his article “The Laws of Art” 
which appeared in Literatura i zhizn of August 16, 1959. In this essay he had 
asserted that a society which is only interested in technical progress and neglects 
art can never resemble the society which one is anxious to create. A. Dymshchits, 
a member of the editorial board of the magazine Zvezda and one of the foremost 
antirevisionists, countered: “Ehrenburg’s [work] contains, alongside some 
correct observations, incorrect thoughts which bewilder the reader. The advice 
which he gives to writers cannot but give rise to objections.” The objections, 
or more exactly accusations, made by Dymshchits are: (1) The tasks of literature 
ate being interpreted far too narrowly; (2) nothing has been said of the positive 
experience of Soviet literature; (3) Ehrenburg does not examine the faults of 
Soviet literature objectively; (4) He regrets that the word “inspiration” has been 


2 Iskusstvo i kino, No. 5 (1959). 
3 Literatura i zhizn, Jane 19, 1959. 





buried to no purpose. The following accusation is indicative of the general 
approach of the attack on Ehrenburg: 

He sees the main task of literature as the training of the feelings, and considers 
the “management of the heart” to be the writer’s main field of activity. “There 
is only one field,” asserts 1. Ehrenburg, “in which the writer is more informed than 
the politician, the engineer, the physicist, the astronomer, or the agronomist, this 
is the secret of the human heart: the sphere of the feelings. ...” However, the 
experience of our country’s history does not substantiate this judgement: politi. 
cians, builders of [gigantic] industrial [enterprises] are more informed in psychology 
than writers. 


The critic cannot understand how Ehrenburg can deny that any work can be 
written to order. To prove his point, Dymshchits cites dozens of work which, 
in his opinion, are exemplary, although written to order. These include: Moshe 
by Gorky; The Iron Torrent by Serafimovich; Chapayev by Furmanov; Seeds of 
Tomorrow* by Sholokhov; That’s How Steel Was Tempered by N. Ostrovsky; T/ 
Young Guard by Fadeev; Je brile Paris by Jasienski; and, surprisingly enough, 
The Second Day and The Fall of Paris by Ehrenburg. Then, the view that art must 
have a particular line is discussed and Ehrenburg’s opinions on the subject simply 
dismissed as unclear. There have been numerous signs that Soviet writers are 
taking note of Khrushchev’s directives on art. Sholokhov has recently revised 
his Seeds of of Tomorrow and They Fought for Their Country; Leonov has revised his 
novel The Thief; while Valentin Kataev has reported in Liferaturnaya gazeta 
that he is revising the novel For the Power of the Soviets, which is apparently to be 
retitled /n the Catacombs. Referring to this work, Kataev asserted that the revision 
is “proceeding well and gives him real artistic pleasure.’ 

From time to time the Party theoretical organ Kommunist has something to say 
about art. A recent issue contained the article “What is Abstractionism in Art?” 
by Y. Kolpinsky and F. Kaloshin.5 Although it discussed mainly painting and 
sculpture, it touched on all forms of art. All formalistic tendencies came under 
fire as the work of “decadent intellectuals.” The political tone of the article is 
revealed by the very first sentence: “The main aspect of contemporary histor 
is the competition of the two systems, the capitalist and the socialist.” In general, 
the article is another milestone in present policy in the field of art; it issues a 
strict warning: artists and writers must avoid abstract creation. A propaganda 
campaign in support of the decisions of the Third Congress of Soviet Writers is 
also being waged by the magazine Literaturnaya gazeta. Almost every issue con- 
tains a section entitled ““Writers’ Diary” in place of an editorial. Extracts from this 
“Diary” are extremely revealing: 

The concept “modern writer” signifies not only that the writer responds to the 
basic themes of the present, but also how he responds. [V. Lidin] 

Contact with the people is one of the chief and constant features of Soviet 
literature. [Y. Lebedinsky] 


* Also known as Virgin Soil Upturned. 
4 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 18, 1959. 
5 Kommunist, No. 10 (1959). 
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Now the writer has no need to walk about with a notebook and to note down 
questionnaire data on outstanding workers. They go to him.... He is happy, seeing, 
in this, his own civil contribution to the great life of the people. [S. Grakhovsky] 


These are the main thoughts found in the statements of writers and they are 
in full accord with the aims of the Congress, or rather of the Party leaders. 

An event such as Khrushchev’s visit to Mikhail Sholokhov in the village of 
Veshenskaya and his invitation to the writer to accompany him to the United 
States must not be overlooked. Although various writers accompanied Khrush- 
chev to the United States, the invitation to Sholokhov is of special importance. 
There can be no doubt that the Kremlin is extremely anxious to have a Nobel 
Prize won by a Soviet writer who is a Communist. With this aim in mind, Sholo- 
khov was sent on a mission to Scandinavia shortly before the 1958 awards were 
made. However, the prize for literature went to Boris Pasternak for a work 
which was rejected by Soviet publishers and has been harshly condemned in the 
USSR. These facts explain Khrushchev’s efforts to put Sholokhov in a position 
to gain a Nobel Prize. The fact that the writer has not produced any important 
work in recent years is immaterial in the eyes of the Soviet leaders. Khrushchev 
set out to advertise a really great writer irrespective of his current literary efforts. 
The Soviet press treated the visit to Veshenskaya as an event of unusual impor- 
tance and produced the usual Soviet propaganda falsification. At a meeting held 
in Veshenskaya Khrushchev told the villagers: “We are meeting you today in 
Veshenskaya, to which I have come at the invitation of your countryman.” 
Of course, the affair was not quite so simple. Sholokhov could not invite Khrush- 
chev under normal circumstances as a good friend. The visit was specially organ- 
ized. Khrushchev did not spare the compliments when speaking of the writer 
and the Soviet press echoed him. The writer Sergei Voronin wrote in an editorial 
in Literaturnaya gazeta: 

In these days the attention of the Soviet people is focused on the important 
event which took place in the village of Veshenskaya. The head of the government 
Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev was there as a guest of the favorite writer of our 
land, Mikhail Aleksandrovich Sholokhov.® 
The article went on that the meeting had become a national holiday and that 

Veshenskaya would henceforth be known as the “literary village.” Liferaturnaya 
gezeta of September 5 mentioned Sholokhov in an editorial blatantly entitled 
“An Artist Who Enriches the World,” and five days later published a further 
editorial entitled “The Master.” A week after the visit Khrushchev’s speech at 
Veshenskaya was issued in pamphlet-form. However, the publicity about Sholo- 
khov did not gain him a Nobel Prize. 

While Khrushchev was visiting Sholokhov, another important event was 
taking place in the Soviet literary world—the Swedish writer Henrik Birnbaum 
visited Pasternak. The meeting was rather unusual. At first the visitor had diffi- 
culty gaining admission to the disgraced writer, but finally Pasternak appeared 
and spent several minutes with the visitor in his garden. When Birnbaum was 
























® Literaturnaya gazeta, September 8, 1959. 





leaving, Pasternak said to him: “... don’t forget, I beg you, that you weren’t 
with me long. You know they don’t like me to receive foreigners now.” All sorts 
of assumptions can be made on the basis of such a brief meeting, but this remark 
in itself gives a good idea of the present circumstances of the fallen writer. 
There are thus enough facts available to illustrate the position of writers in the 
Soviet Union and Party policy in the field of art. The short period of the “thaw” 
is long past. One can only reminisce on it like Ilya Ehrenburg in his poem 
Northern Spring, which appeared in Literaturnaya gazeta two months after the 
Congress and is clearly symbolic in character.? The author of the Thaw wrote: 
“What does it mean in the March frost, / When gripped with desperation, | ‘To 
wait and wait / Until the awkward massive ice begins to move. / But we have 
known such winters, / Have endured such cold. / That there was not even 
sorrow, / But only pride and misfortune. / And with firm, icy malice, / Dazzled 
by a dry blizzard, / We saw, while not seeing, / The green eyes of spring.” Yet 
the works which are cultivated are those which fit in with the program proposed 
for the Congress by the Central Committee greeting. One example is a poem by 
Konstantin Simonov who has “slipped” so often in the past: “Prize our peaceful 
efforts, / I was in the wars—but I live by belief in peace. / May the wind of peace 
bear the head of our state / To you on its wings.” it 


? Ibid., July 21, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 12 and 13, 1959 


The first of the two editorials in issue No. 12 of the Party theoretical organ is 
entitled “An International Event of Tremendous Significance” and is devoted 
to the Khrushchev—Eisenhower meeting. The article contains numerous state- 
ments by Khrushchev, statements on the peace-loving policy of the Soviet Union 
and the need to improve USSR—USA relations. 


> 


A second editorial, ““To New Heights of Political Training,” repeats the 
forty-year old thesis that an increase in the level of political knowledge furthers 
not only the growth in ideology, but also’ aids every worker to master his profes- 
sion and to fulfill the production plan. However, the article is compelled to 
admit that political studies are as often as not merely the senseless repetition of 
empty phrases and the mechanical committing to memory of long paragraphs. 
Then it makes various far-reaching suggestions reminiscent of Party directives. 
During the present Party school year all Soviet workers are to undergo some form 
of political training. Those who have had little preparation will take part in 
political study groups, while the more advanced will be enrolled in systematic 
seminars. The best prepared are to study independently, with regular checks on 
their progress. Such training is to cover the following subjects: the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party; Marxist philosophy; political economy; and general 
economy. This campaign against the spare time of the workers, who are already 
studying at the general-educational and specialist schools in order to raise their 
qualifications, will, according to its organizers, create the new type of man of 
Communist society. This new man will place the interests of society above his 
own personal interests. One can, of course, only comment that for more than 
forty years the Communist Party has been striving to find a solution to this 
problem, making use of the various weapons at its disposal, the Party apparatus 
and propaganda. Nonetheless, Soviet man has remained the same, as far removed 
as ever from the Communist ideal. 


The next section of this issue is devoted to the preparations for the forth- 
coming Party Central Committee plenary session. It contains articles by First 
Secretary of the Orenburg Oblast Party Committee G. Voronov, entitled “For 
a Full Utilization of Agricultural Reserves” and I. Tsikoto, “It is the Task of the 
Organizers,” on Party work in the Upper Volga region. In contrast to the 
elevated and pompous tone of the editorials, these articles contain much factual 
material rather than the general assertions made earlier. Hence, instead of noisy 
propaganda about progress G. Voronov discusses the state of agriculture in 
Orenburg Oblast. He relates the sort of facts which the Communist leaders 
usually keep secret. Apparently in Orenburg Oblast 





out of the last 10 years 7 were drought years. Usually there is no rain for 35 to 75 days 
in the summer. This is reflected in the harvests; in the past it has often happened 
that they were completely ruined. This was, for instance, the case in 1951, 1954, 
and 1955. In 1957, the grain was not even harvested on many farms in some regions, 


Apparently livestock breeding is to be developed in these regions. But 
Voronov notes that in most cases the cattle is underweight. There are very few 
beef cattle in Orenburg Oblast and the herds have to be supplemented with 
dairy cattle. As a result yields of milk and dairy products are affected. The way 
out of such a situation is apparently to switch over to a new system of crop 
rotation and to increase the area sown to corn. Silage corn will then be available 
for use as fodder. 

I. Tsikoto discusses in like manner the agricultural situation in the Upper 
Volga regions. He paints a picture of complete disorganization during harvesting; 
while some kolkhozes obtained 1.6 metric tons of grain per hectare, others 
harvested only 600 kilograms. On some kolkhozes the average milk yield per 
hundred hectares was 9.5 metric tons, on others only 3.5. On various kolkhozes 
payment per workday unit amounted to more than 15 rubles, but on the “back- 
ward” kolkhozes it was considerably less. Significantly enough, the writer does not 
say how much less. Judging by the article, living conditions on some kolkhozes 
must be extremely poor. There was no building done at all from 1941 to 1953 
in some areas. A radical measure is proposed: the amalgamation of the “strong” 
kolkhozes with the “weak” in order to raise the latter to the level of the former. 

G. Gak’s “The Building of Communism and the All-Round Development 
of Personality” is devoted to the theoretical aspects of the problem of creating 
the new man of Communist society. The article is a report read at a session of the 
Academy of Social Sciences of the Party Central Committee. Every aspect of the 
human personality is examined: man as a worker; as a consumer; as a social 
entity; and as a moral and cultural entity. The article pays particular attention 
to man’s relationship to automation and to the possible consequences of the 
automation of industry. Complete automation is a most important prerequisite 
for the all-round development of personality. As labor processes gradually become 
automatic there will be fundamental changes in both the character of the work and 
the type of worker: 

All those employed in... production will be turned into engineering and 
technical workers and consequently the division into persons engaged in manual 
and mental work will be eliminated. 


In support of this thesis the author examines work in the main and subsidiary 
shops in enterprises, discusses the various professions, and comes to the conclusion 
that, although the production process is leading to the elimination of the 
distinction between mental and manual work, it will never disappear completely, 
just as the difference between the activities of the brain and the hands cannot 
disappear. Automation is merely the prerequisite for the formation of all-round, 
fully developed persons. The author correctly points out that automation will 
give the worker more free time. Then, however, he draws conclusions which do 
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not follow. In conformity with his Communist beliefs, the author endeavors to 
show that this all-round individual will be influenced primarily by the interests 
of society and not by personal interests. He seeks his prototype in the members 
of the Communist labor brigades, which have nothing to do with the automation 
of work. They represent rather intensive exploitation in the form of manual labor. 


Secretary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. Prokhorov 
has written an article entitled “The Working Class Supports Technical Progress,” 
which also examines the question of production, this time from the standpoint of 
rationalization and inventions. Some interesting figures are quoted: more than 
2,000 brigades have received the title “Communist labor brigade,” while more 
than 150,000 brigades are competing for it. Yet dispite the clamor about the 
creation of the new Communist man the same problem of so-called “relics of the 
capitalist order” arises. Everything which displeases the Party leaders is qualified 
with this extremely vague concept. 

The same problem is discussed in V. Pchelin’s ““The Line to be Taken is One 
of Action by Society.” The author must be a lawyer since he dwells mainly on 
problems of infringements of so-called socialist legality. The struggle against 
crime should be waged by social organs, not by the legal. Saying little about 
crime in the USSR, the author writes at great length about crime in the United 
States. In discussing the Soviet Union, the article only discusses extremely mild 
crimes and demands some sort of action by society, even for crimes such as 
arriving late for work, absenteeism, poor-quality work, rudeness, and so on. 
Such cases are to be reviewed by brigade meetings. Examples of the work of such 
meetings are quoted. 

M. Auezov’s and M. Fetisov’s article “Features of the Development of the 
Literature of the Socialist Nations” is, as the title suggests, concerned with 
ideological questions. The authors advance the axiom that, as a result of the 
consolidation of the moral and political unity of the Soviet people, “the former 
contradictions between the writer and his environment which were engendered 
by the class struggle have disappeared forever from our country.” The article is 
in sum a long discussion on literatures national in form and socialist in content. 


S. Bessudnov’s “A Noteworthy Fifteenth Anniversary” is devoted to the 
fifteenth anniversary of the “liberation of many countries in Central and South- 
eastern Europe,” or more specifically to their inclusion in the Communist bloc 
headed by the Soviet Union. It deals mainly with the economic life and indus- 
trialization of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland, and Rumania. While 
extolling economic successes in these countries, the author is nonetheless compel- 
led to admit that “capitalism has reached a high level of industrial development 
in some countries. Individual capitalist states are still outproducing the socialist 
countries on a per capita basis.” 

“The Instructive Lessons of History” by V. Khvostov is dedicated to the 
twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of World War II. The views of West 
European writers on the causes and course of the war are sharply criticized. 
\ccording to Khvostov, the war was the fault of the United States, Great Britain, 
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and France. The Soviet-German nonaggression treaty of 1939 is viewed as a 
factor which delayed the war with Germany by two years and gave the Soviet 
Union time to build up its might. 

The two concluding short articles in this issue are extremely critical of United 
States policy and the American way of life. The first, “‘Essential Classifications,” 
by Doctor of Jurisprudence G. Zadorozhny, attacks the Baruch Plan, the US 
proposal to create a United Nations armed force, and the creation of United 
States military bases abroad. The second article, I. Geevsky’s “A New Wave of 
Antilabor Legislation in the USA,” passes judgment on the steps taken by 
United States businessmen and labor unions to combat strikes. 


Issue No. 13 of Kommunist contains various materials related to the agenda 
of the forthcoming plenary session of the Party Central Committee. An editorial, 
“Party Work on the Level of New Tasks,” provides the Party organizations with 
the directive to tighten up supervision of production and the fulfillment of the 
Seven-Year Plan, in accordance with the decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, which gave Party organizations the right to supervise the activities 
of administrations in all branches of the economy. 

An article by First Secretary ‘of the Kurgansk Oblast Committee G. Sizov, 
“Rural Communists and Organizational Work on the Kolkhozes,” begins with a 
lengthy account of the successes in the agricultural field by the oblast’s kolkhozes. 
The author, however, then lets slip that there are numerous “backward” kolkhozes 
in the oblast. No exact figures are given, but the revealing statement is made 
that “if we succeeded in raising the backward kolkhozes to the level of the 
leading ones, output of agricultural produce in the oblast would be more than 
doubled.” Among the measures to “raise” these backward kolkhozes is the 
suggestion that the kolkhozniks be paid a cash wage in the form of monthly 
advances based on each year. The kolkhozniks are apparently opposed to this 
step since they would earn less in comparison with the old system of payment per 
workday unit. The Party leaders are obviously only too anxious to switch over 
to the new system in order to obtain more work for less pay. 

President of the V.I. Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
P. Lobanov has written an article to mark the forthcoming plenary session. 
It is entitled “The Tasks of the Agricultural Sciences in the Seven-Year Plan,” 
and discusses the work of research institutes and experimental stations. These 
institutions have been set the task of stabilizing the harvests in farming and 
improving cattle breeds in livestock raising. 

An article by Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee N. Dzandildin 
entitled “Some Problems of Education Among Nations” notes the presence in 
Kazakhstan of the phenomenon known in the USSR as “bourgeois nationalism.” 
It takes the form of “national narrowmindedness in the understanding of a 
number of problems” connected with the mutual relations between the various 
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national cultures of the peoples of the USSR, an underestimation of the impor- 
tance of the help granted Kazakhstan by the USSR in raising the cultural level 
and economic state of the Kazakh people, and the presence of “relics of old 
bourgeois views” on the relations between nations. The author raises the question 
of the multinational composition of the Kazakh population and the importance 
of having a basis as a means of uniting the various cultures—the study of the 
Russian language. Noting the absence of any compulsion and the voluntary nature 
of the teaching of Russian, the article then turns to a vital ideological problem: 
the fusion of nations, national tongues, and cultures. Quoting Lenin to the effect 
that “the aim of socialism is not only the destruction of the division of mankind 
into small states and any isolation of nations, ... but their fusion,” the writer 
remarks that this process must begin prior to the victory of Communism 
throughout the world. 

The article attacks a work by the Uzbek emigré B. Khait, Zwrkestan in the XX 
Century, for its tendency to “convince readers that the ideas of Communism were 
always hostile to the peoples of Central Asia and they are accordingly allegedly 
waging a struggle against the rule of ‘Russian’ Communism.” 


In an article, “The Communists’ Place is on the Front Line of the Struggle 
for the Seven-Year Plan,” I. Boitsov raises the question of increased work by 
Party activists to ensure the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Dovetailing 
with Sizov’s article, this one also discusses the proposed commissions for Party 
supervision of production. 

L. Chertkov’s “All-Round Development and Technical Conversion” deals 
with the development of rail, sea, river, automobile and pipeline transport in the 
Soviet Union. During the Seven-Year Plan there are to be 85°%—94% more 
capital investments in railroad transportation than in the preceding seven years; 
about 12,000 kilometers of new mainline tracks are to be laid and about 8,000 
kilometers of secondary lines. The Seven-Year Plan calls for the electrification 
of 11,000 kilometers of railroad tracks. New ships with diesel and diesel-electric 
motors are to be provided during the plan period. Output of automobiles is to 
increase by 50%—70%. New turbojet and turboprop airplanes are to be pro- 
duced. In 1958, there were 14,000 kilometers of oil pipelines and 9,000 kilometers 
of gas pipelines in the USSR. By 1965, a further 28,000 kilometers of oil pipelines 
and 22,500 more kilometers of gas pipelines are to have been laid. 


A. Skvortsov and F. Mulikov discuss the state of physical culture in the 
USSR in “Mass Appeal for the Physical-Culture Movement.” At present there 
are more than 200,000 physical culture clubs with some 20,000,000 members in 
the Soviet Union. To date government organizations have been responsible for 
controlling the activities in this field. Now control is to be handed over to elective 
organizations. There are more than 400 professors, doctors, and graduate students 
employed in the physical-culture research and study institutes. 

In “The Strengthening and Development of Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation Among Socialist Countries,” S.Stepanenko discusses at length the 
mutual exchange of scientific and industrial information, delegations of specialists, 
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the rendering of technical aid, and cooperation between branches of research 
institutes. The extent of this cooperation can be judged from the fact that in 
China alone the Soviet Union “designed 159 industrial plants, started production 
in 222, and introduced 104 important new production processes.” 


M. Rubinstein’s “The Economic Problems of Peaceful Coexistence”’ js 
essentially a lengthy commentary on Khrushchev’s article “On Peaceful Co- 
existence,” which was recently published in the American review Foreign Affair:. 
The writer mentions the amount spent annually on armaments from 1950 to 1957 
and on the role contemporary science could play in the peaceful progress of 
mankind. The article ends with an analysis of international trade and the aid 
granted the underdeveloped countries by the USSR. 


The only article on a theoretical subject in this issue is “Modern Fideism and 
Science” by I. Kryvelev. It is an attack on fideism which attempts to reconcile 
religion with modern scientific data. Kryvelev discusses works by fideistic 
ideologists such as the Italian Bishop Francesco Olgiati, the protestant theologian 
C.F. Henry, the Jesuit Antonio Romana. The fideistic formula of cooperation 
between religion and science comes in for special attack. The author’s viewpoint 
is clearly expressed in the following quotation: 


Our objection in principle to religion cannot be reduced at all to so-called 
“political atheism,” which is engendered and formed by the current demands of 
the political struggle. The materialistic and atheistic nature of Marxism-Leninism 
is imbedded in its very essence. 


This issue concludes with answers to questions by teachers and a review 


of American professor Wyatt Marrs’ book Man on Your Back. A oe 





Publications of the Institute for of Literature in Soviet Armenia, Serics 11 (Mimco- 
the Study of the USSR: graphed Editions), No. 70, 1959, 114 pp. (| 

SOVIET YOUTH (Twelve Komsomol Histories), Armenian.) 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 51, 1959, 256 pp. The present monograph on the Armenian 
(In English.) writer Aksel Bakounts (1899—1938) contains t! 
following sections on Armenian literature and th 
activities of the writer: The Concept of the Pop: 
lar Basis of Art and Literature is the Outcome « 
Personal Convictions; Armenian Literature Sinc: 
the Sovietization of Armenia; The Two Ou 
standing Figures of Soviet Armenian Literatur: 
Yeghishe Charents and Aksel Bakounts; The Lit 
and Work of Aksel Bakounts; The Contents and 
the Nature of Bakounts’ Work; The Peculiaritic 
of Expression in Bakounts’ Art; Bakounts as 
Literary Scholar and a Teacher; Bakounts 
Public Life; The Comments of Soviet Schola: 

L. MIKIRTITCIAN, Aksel Bakounts as the on Bakounts; Bakounts’ Fate is that of the Tru 
Champion of the True Concept of the Popular Basis Concept of a Popular Basis of Literature. 


The present symposium is a collection of the 
personal memoirs of twelve former Komsomol 
members regarding their experiences as members 
of the Soviet youth organization. In the introduc- 
tion A. Avtorkhanov gives a brief history of the 
Komsomol and the background of its present com- 
position. Every period in the development of the 
Komsomol from the time of the Revolution until 
the present is touched upon by one or more of the 
histories. 


* 
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‘LEVENTH CONFERENCE of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of the USSR: “Problems of Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” Munich, 1959, 149 pp. (In 
Enylish.) 


(his is a complete record of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference held in Munich on July 24 
and 25, 1959. For a summary see Bulletin, No. 8, 
1959. 


\OWJETSTUDIEN, No. 7, 1959, 132 pp. (In 


German.) 


(his issue begins with I. Mirtschuk’s tribute to 
the late Professor Hans Koch in which Professor 
Koch’s career is traced and his great contribution 
to the study of the Sovict Union acknowledged. 


In his article ““The Twenty-First Congress of 
the Communist Party” Clarence Manning first 
inquires as to the reason for the Congress, which 
according to the author fulfills a function not 
entirely unlike the conventions of Western political 
parties. He then indicates that the position of 
satellite leaders, at the congress, seemed (with the 
exception of China) to resemble that of the union 
republic leaders during the consolidation of the 
Soviet Union. Further, Khrushchev’s statements 
on the Seven-Year Plan, nationalism, decentrali- 
zation of the economy, the problems of the transi- 
tion to Communism and the position of Com- 

inism vis-a-vis the non-Communist world are 
analyzed. 

E. Glovinskyj’s “The Soviet Economic System” 
discusses the difficulties that are peculiar to a 
lanned economy and concludes that the enforce- 

ent of the plan necessitates dictatorship and that 

ce absence of the market system makes the 
development of a satisfactory consumer goods 
lustry impossible. 


In “Sovict Russian Literature in Crosscurrents 
ot Changes and Tensions between the Twentieth 
id Twenty-First Party Congresses” Johann 
\obetz traces the development of various trends 
Soviet literature during the period between the 
Party congresses. Using extensive quotations from 
ce work of Soviet authors, he discusses such 
problems as the new “socialist realism,” portrayal 
agricultural policy, of the family, patriotism, 
tc. Special attention is given to both the Du- 
lintsev and Pasternak affairs as well as to the 
se of the symposium Literaturnaya Moskva, which 


id published many stories particularly critical of 


inditions in the USSR. 


Glebe Struve in “Soviet Literary Scholarship 
in Recent Years” outlines some of the important 
phases in the development of Sovict literary 
criticism since the end of the Zhdanov era. He 
discusses the rebirth of comparative literary 
criticism, the now complete Jstoriya russkoi liter- 
atury (History of Russian Literature), and recent 
Soviet criticism of various periods of Russian 
literature. He concludes that criticism has become 
freer in both its underlying assumptions and its 
interpretations. 

Carl Hauptmann’s “Film Behind the 
Curtain” discusses the current state of motion 
picture production in the Communist world with 
most space devoted to the USSR and East Germany. 


Iron 


Reviewed are Karl Heyer’s Die Strafverfabren 
der Bundesrepublik und der Sowjetunion, Klaus 
Mehnert’s Der Sowjetmensch, Erich Thicl’s The 
Soviet Far East, Fritz Loewenthal’s Das hommu- 
nistische Experiment, and Konstantin Paustavskij’s 
Ausgewaehite Werke. 

This issuc also contains a bibliography of works 
on the Soviet Union for the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958. 


DERGI, No. 17, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains: ““The Sovict Post-War 
Ideological Policy in Turkestan” by N. Poppe; 
“The role of Economic Factors in Soviet Foreign 
Policy” by E. Glovinski; “The Chemical In- 
dustry and the Production of Synthetic Materials 
in the Soviet Union” by G. Vvedensky; “Details 
About Some Poems Which Were Subjected to 
Criticism in Soviet Azerbaidzhan” by S. Tekiner; 
“A Survey of Educational and Cultural Affairs in 
Turkestan” by A. Oktay; “The Resistance Or- 
ganizations of Afro-Asian Peoples” by A. Sabri. 

In addition to a short outline of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference held in Munich on July 
24—25, 1959, a “Chronicle of Events” 


appended. 


is also 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 


No. 3, 1959, 144 pp. (In English.) 

This issue begins 
“Methods of Communist Expansion in Asia and 
Africa,” in which the author discusses the various 


with A. Avtorkhanov’s 


zigzags in Communist attempts at infiltration in 
this part of the world, with particular reference 
to the Sovict trade offensive. 





R. Wraga’s “Communist Strategy in Asia and 
Africa” examines the Sovict attitude to the 
colonial countries over the last forty years, the 
aims of the Bandung, Cairo, and Tashkent con- 
ferences, and the attempt to exploit the various 
national, liberal, and cultural movements in Asia 
and Africa. 

S. Yowev’s “The Chinese People’s Communes” 
discusses the new Chinese experiment and the 
theoretical foundations of this step by the Peiping 
authorities. 


S. Stolte’s “The Soviet Plan to Overtake the 
Economy of the United States” examines Soviet 
economic policy in Eastern Europe, the role of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance as a 
political weapon, and the manner in which the 
satelite economies are being harnessed to the 
Soviet economy in pursuit of the Kremlin’s aims. 


J. Baritz’ “The Soviet Seven-Year Plan in 
Industry” discusses the plan as it affects the ferrous 
and nonferrous metal, chemical, oil and gas, 
machine-building, and light and food industries, 
output of power, railroad transportation, and 
capital construction. 

E. Glowinsky’s “Soviet Socialism” examines 
various problems connected with Bolshevik 
theory and practice in the application of socialism 
in the USSR. 

G. Guins’ “The Revision of Criminal Legisla- 
tion in the Sovict Union” examines the recent 


revision of the principles of Soviet criminal 
legislation, with reference to the trends in the 
post-Stalin era, the nature of the existing laws, the 
main proposals for the reforms, and the role of 
the courts. 

A. Kultschytskyj’s “Psychological Trends in the 
Transformation of Soviet Man” analyzes the place 
and importance of the problem of the new man 
in Sovict life, the Marxist-Leninist conception of 
the new man, his role and his structure, the 
Marxist-Leninist idea of man, the characterologic 
concept of man as seen in the attitude of Soviet 
psychologists toward Western psychology, and 
the views of Soviet psychology on the conception 
of man. 

J. Mackiewicz’s “Communism and Religion in 
Poland” discusses the policy of the Polish govern- 
ment toward the church in Poland, Gomulka’s 
tactical retreat in 1956, and his later counter- 
measures. 

R. Karcha’s “The Tashkent Conference of 
Afro-Asian Writers” examines Soviet aims at the 
conference of October 7 to 13, 1958. 

K. Aleksandrov’s “The Seventh World Youth 
Festival in Vienna” discusses the Communists’ 
first attempts to hold such a festival outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

This issue ends with a review of Cheng Tien- 
fong’s A History of Sino-Soviet Relations, by 1. 1. 
Gapanovich. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1959 


1 Soviet military delegation headed by First 
Deputy Commander of Ground Forces, 
General A. S. Zhadov, arrives in Helsinki. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in 
Peiping published. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Norwegian agreement on mutual claims 
in Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and the Karelian 
ASSR. 

First Secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party Liu Shao-chi receives Khrushchev in 
Peiping. 


? Khrushchev and Suslov receive British sci- 
entist John Bernal in Peiping. 
Mao Tse-tung has talk with Khrushchev 
in Peiping. 
3 Report published of plenary session of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee. 


Report published of launching of new Soviet 
space rocket. 

Soviet government note on the activities 
of the International Commission in Cambodia 
published. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
returns to Moscow from Peiping. 

Delegation of Belgian businessmen leave 
Moscow for home. 


5 Austrian President Scharf arrives in Moscow. 

Party and government delegation headed 
by F. R. Kozlov arrives in Berlin. 

Scharf visits Voroshilov. 

The Belgian Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Voroshilov. 

Gromyko reccives Austrian Foreign Minister 
Kreisky. 


6 Exchange of notes between the British Em- 
bassy in Moscow and Soviet Foreign Ministry 
on a change in the dates for the renewal of 
conference on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

Delegation of Rumanian Party members 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Trade Patolichev receives 
group of Finnish businessmen. 


7 Voroshilov receives the Afghan Ambassador. 


8 Supreme Sovict delegation headed by N. A. 


Mukhitdinov leaves Moscow for Djakarta. 
Delegation of East German Socialist United 
Party arrives in Moscow. 
Greek delegation arrives in Moscow for 
talks on Sovict-Greek trade turnover. 
Khrushchev’s speech of October 6 in 
Vladivostok published. 


Contract for delivery of Soviet goods to 
Burma signed in Moscow. 

Report published of publication in the 
USSR of a new textbook Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Bulgarian economic delegation headed by 
R. Damyanov leaves Moscow for home. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow from trip to 
China, the Far East, and Siberia. 
Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting of work- 
ers on the Bratsk Hydroelectric Power 
Station published. 
Gromyko receives the Danish Ambassador. 
Gromyko receives the Thai Ambassador. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 9 at a meeting 
in Krasnoyarsk published. 

Soviet representative V. V. Kuznetsov’s 
speech at the UN General Assembly in New 
York on disarmament as a guarantee of peace 


published. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Estonian Party Central Committee. 

Session of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Sovict of the RSFSR held in Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives Schirf. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the 
Bulgarian Agrarian National Union headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers G. Traikov. 

Communiqué on tenth session of Sino- 
Soviet commission for scientific and technical 
cooperation published. 

Deputy Chairman of the council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin receives North Viet Nam 
Prime Minister Fam Van Dong. 
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14 Khrushchev’s speech of October 10 in Novo- 


sibirsk published. 

Soviet delegation’s statement at UN General 
Assembly in New York on the election of 
Poland to the Security Coucil published. 

Party and government delegation leaves 
East Germany for home. 

Bulgarian economic delegation headed by 
G. Traikov leaves Moscow for home. 

Patolichev receives Kreisky. 

Soviet government reception held in 
Moscow for Schirf. 

Czechoslovak Party and government dele- 
gation headed by Party First Secretary A. 
Novotny leaves Moscow for home. 

Central Committee Presidium Member E. A. 
Furtseva receives Fam Van Dong. 

Armenian Party Central Committee plenary 

session held in Erevan. 
Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the “Results of the Ful- 
fillment of the State Plan for Soviet Industry 
for the Third Quarter and for Nine Months 
of 1959.” 

Khrushchev’s talk with the Bulgarian eco- 
nomic delegation published. 

New monthly magazine Nauka i religiya 
begins to appear in Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev on the former’s birthday 
published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to Macmillan on his reelection as British Prime 
Minister published. 

Delegation of Chinese war veterans arrives 
in Moscow. 

Patolichev receives Italian Minister of 
Foreign Trade Del Bo. 

Delegation of the Union of Polish Journalists 
arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Czechoslovak 
government O. Simunek arrives in Moscow. 

Bulgarian Party and government delegation 
headed by Central Committee Politburo 
Member D. Ganev leaves Moscow for home. 

Mongolian Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Schirf leaves Moscow for home. 


Congress of Ukrainian teachers ends in Kiev. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of women 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers from Ryazan 
Oblast. 
Khrushchev receives the Finnish Ambas- 
sador. 
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Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambas 
sador. 

Soviet-lragi agreement on cultural cooper. 
ation ratified in Moscow. 

Plenary session of Economic Commission 
of the Council of Nationalities of Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Session of department of chemistry of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR ends in 
Moscow. 

TASS report published on results of the 
fulfillment of the state industrial plan for the 
RSFSR for January to September 1959. 

Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué on visit 
of Austrian President Scharf to the USSR 
published. 

Summary of decree of Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 
“On Measures to Improve the Output, 
Extend the Selection, and Improve the 
Quality of Goods for Cultural, Everyday, and 
Economic Use” published. 

Chinese Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

North Viet Nam Party and governmen 
delegation headed by Fam Van Dong le 
Moscow for home. 

The Thai Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Voroshilov. 


Conference of heads of banks of the socia 
countries held in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Del Bo. 

The Danish Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 


Letter of women kolkhoz and _ sovkhoz 
workers of Ryazan Oblast to the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers published. 

Report published of session of Bureau of the 
Board of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
in Nalchik in the Kabardino-Balkar ASSR. 


Indonesian President Sukarno receives N. \. 
Mukhitdinov in Djakarta. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade Patolichev leaves Moscow 
for Helsinki. 

Plenary session of Board of the Union of 
Soviet Writers held in Moscow. 

Soviet-Italian communiqué on the questi 
of prisoners of war and Italians missing in the 
USSR during World War II published. 

North Korean Party and government de\c 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 





Conference on problems of mass political 
work begins in the Party Central Committee 
» Moscow. 

Delegation of Moscow University professors 
leaves for the US. 


Sixth plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 
First all-union congress of scientific and 
echnical societies begins in Moscow. 
FP. R. Kozlov receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak government O. Simunck. 
Conference of department of the economic, 
philosophical, and legal sciences of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Yugoslav League for the 
Struggle for Peace arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
expulsion of US embassy attaché R. A. Langelle 
from the USSR published. 


1 Second Congress of the Society for the Dis- 
semination of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
dge begins in Moscow. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee Candidate Member V. M. Churaev 
leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Greetings of the Party Central Committee, 
Council of Ministers, and All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions to the first all-union 
congress of scientific and technical societies 
published. 

Congratulations of Party Central Committee 
ind Council of Ministers to the Kurgan Oblast 
Committee and oblast executive committee on 
their success in increasing output of grain 
published. 

Afghan Minister of Public works Moham- 
mad Kabir arrives in Moscow. 


2 Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 
Mikoyan visits Finnish President Kekkonen. 
Soviet-Finnish trade agreement for 1961—65 

signed in Helsinki. 

Plenary session of the Ukrainian Party 

Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Group of Soviet composers leaves Moscow 
for the US. 

Simunek leaves Moscow for home. 

Head of Hungarian delegation Istvan Dobi 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Polish Party and government delegation 
headed by Central Committee Politburo 

Member A. Zawadski arrives in Moscow. 


Afghan Minister of Finance Abdullah 
Malikyar arrives in Moscow. 


Summary of draft law “On the Increased Role 
of Society in the Struggle Against Infringe- 
ments of Soviet Legality and the Laws of 
Socialist Society” published. 

Soviet industrial exhibit opens in Helsinki. 


TASS statement on the Soviet government’s 
attitude to the date for a summit mecting 
published. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to France. 

Irkutsk Hydroelectric Power Station with 
a capacity of 660,000 kilowatt begins operating. 

Supreme Soviet delegation returns to 
Moscow from Indonesia. 

Tenth session of Soviet-East German 
commission for scientific and technical coopera- 
tion ends in Moscow. 


Report published of decree of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers on 
“Measures to Improve the Processing of 
Cattle and Poultry.” 

Congratulations of Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers to the Irkutsk Oblast 
Committee and oblast executive committee on 
their success in increasing output of grain 
published. 


TASS report published of Khrushchev’s 
unofficial visit to Rumania on October 22—24. 
Session of commissions for legislative 
proposals of the Sovict of the Union and 
Soviet of Nationalities held in Moscow. 
Annual meeting of Sovict-Finnish trade 
chamber held in Helsinki. 


Third session of Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

TASS report published of reception of 
photograph of the reverse side of the moon 
from the Soviet space station. 

Report published of plenary sessions of the 
central committees of the Kazakh, Azerbaid- 
zhan, and Tadzhik Communist Parties. 

Khrushchev receives French Ambassador 
M. Dejean. 


Report of Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygin at a Supreme 
Soviet session, “The Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the Economy for 1960,” published. 
Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Helsinki. 
Society for friendship with Afghanistan 
organized in Moscow. 
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Report of the Central Statistical Administration, 
“On the Progress of the Fulfillment of the 
Plan for State Purchases of Livestock Produce 
in 1959 and Growth in the Head of Cattle on 
the Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes,” published. 


US businessman Robert Dowling arrives in 
Moscow. 

Draft USSR-US resolution “On General 
and Complete Disarmament” published. 


Law of the state plan for the development of 
the economy for 1960 published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifying the report on the state budget for 
1958 published. 

Law on the state budget for 1960 published. 


Changes and Appointments 


13 B.I. Karavaev released from his post as 


Ambassador to Ethiopia in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

A. V. Budakov appointed Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. 
P. F. Yudin released from his post as Ambas- 
sador to China in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 

S. V. Chervonenko appointed Ambassador 
to China. 
N. I. Generalov released from his post as 
Ambassador to Libya in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

D.I. Zaikin appointed Ambassador to 
Libya. 
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